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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~—— 
HE news of the week is a proposed transfer of Herat to 
Persia. The British Government intend, it is believed, to 
cancel the clause of the Treaty of 1857 under which the Shah is 
forbidden to occupy Herat, and to invite him to send thither a 
body of soldiers, commanded by British officers, who will per- 
manently garrison the fortress, and protect a British diplo- 
matic Agent. The intelligence was first made public through a 
leader in the Times, which is only half-disposed to support the 
project; and it has since been repeated in telegrams and letters 
from all parts of the Continent, and in part in a Reuter’s 
telegram from Teheran. Lord Beaconsfield on Tuesday blankly 
denied, in the House of Lords, that the arrangement 
had been made; but Sir Stafford Northcote was more cautious, 
and refused to make a statement, as “no agreement had as 
yet been concluded.” The reasonable probability, therefore, is 
that some treaty with Persia is in contemplation which involves 
an occupation of Herat, but that the formalities are not as yet 
quite finished. We have endeavoured to show elsewhere that 
any such arrangement will involve a Protectorate of Persia, and 
bind this country to efforts nearly as great as those involved 
in the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The fact that we have no 
more right to assign Herat to Persia than to assign Brussels to 
Holland is, of course, a minor and unimportant detail. 


‘The Vienna correspondent of the Chronicle professes to give 
the terms of the Treaty now being negotiated between England 
and Persia. Under its provisions, he says, Herat will be occu- 
pied by a mixed garrison of Persian and British troops, the 
latter of whom will occupy the citadel; the Persian boundary 
will be defined, and allowed to include Herat; British troops 
will be authorised to land at Bushire; any crossing of Persian 
territory will be resisted by both Powers; and the territorial in- 
tegrity of the country, including Herat, will be absolutely guaran- 
teed by Great Britain. It is probable that the account is too defi- 
nite, but it is obvious, from Lord Beaconsfield’s denials, that he 
is preparing some grand coup, and Reuter reports from Teheran 
that it is there believed that Persia’s demands have been com- 
plied with. A treaty like this, which would make Persia a 
British dependency, would, of course, be intolerable to Russia, 
and must at no distant period lead to war, when we should have 
to defend Teheran, whatever our circumstances were at the 
moment. Teheran is 400 miles from the Persian Gulf, and only 
seventy from the Caspian. 





Dr. W. H. Russell, the celebrated correspondent of the Times 
in the Crimea, has been describing the later incidents of the 
war in the Transvaal for the Telegraph. He was shocked to 
see evidences of indiscipline in the Army there, and reported 
some incidents in proof. The Adjutant-General thereupon de- 
clared, on the authority of Sir Garnet Wolseley, that he had 
been “hoaxed ” into publishing falsehoods. In Tuesday’s Tele- 
graph, therefore, Dr. Russell reiterates his charges, stating that he 
had reported nothing which he did not see, or did not take down 





‘rom officers’ mouths; that he found commanding officers 
obliged to taboo the villages to their men; that “a distinguished 
officer” was actually in danger at Newcastle, the soldiers having 
wrecked the hotel in which he lodged, because they were re- 
fused drink; that at Utrecht, the commanding officer had been 
compelled to adopt the illegal step of forbidding the sale of 
liquor; and that, at the same place, spirits were sold on the 
open veldt, in order that the soldiers might not be drunk in 
town. In Heidelberg, every store was wrecked by the troops, 
and on one occasion the officer in command in the Trans- 
vaal said, “If I carry out my orders, I shall not have 
a man for duty. Half the men will be guarding the 
other half.” It is simply absuvd to attempt to dispose 
of charges like these, from a man like Dr. Russell, by rub- 
bish about “hoaxing.” They bear directly upon the most 
important of all questions,—the discipline of the British Army, 
and ought to be energetically pressed by the officers of that 
Army in Parliament upon the Secretary at War. It is not the 
interest of officers, any more than of the country at large, that 
British soldiers should get “ out of hand,” or, like sailors in a 
former day, require a separate force to do police over them. 


After a very severe struggle, in which the losing candiui-c 
polled upwards of 3,000 more votes than the winning candidute 
had ever polled before, Mr. Whitley, the Conservative candidate, 
was returned for Liverpool yesterday week, by a majority of 
2,221. More than 50,000 ballot-papers were given in, though a few , 
less than that number were accepted as valid votes. Mr. Whitley - 
received 26,106 votes, against 23,885 given for Lord Ramsay. 
Five-sixths of the constituency were, therefore, polled, and the 
Tories maintained their ascendancy, but with nothing like 
the proportionate majority of the last contest in 1874. The 
relative numbers are indeed almost exactly those of 1868. Lord 
Ramsay, though unsuccessful, obtained great popularity in 
Liverpool, where he will be asked to fight the battle 
again at the general election. His only mistake,—though 
that was, in our opinion, a grave one,—was his promise 
to vote for an inquiry into the nature and. extent 
of the demand for an Irish Parliament, a promise which 
ought to imply that his judgment is still in suspense as to the 
expediency of submitting the domestic affairs of Ireland to the 
decision of a domestic legislature. A doctor whose judgment 
remained in suspense as to the expediency of performing a very 
critical amputation till a committee of doctors had instituted 
an elaborate inquiry, would hardly win the enthusiastic con- 
fidence of his patient. 


Yesterday week, the debate on the Address turned wholly on 
Irish policy,—on the question whether the distress in Ireland 
had been adequately dealt with by the Government, and on the 
relative responsibility of the 4fories and Liberals for Home-rule. 
Mr. Plunket spoke with force and vivacity on the Tory side, 
depicting the helplessness of many small farmers, even under 
such good landlords as Sir Arthur Guinness, when any failure 
of crops occurred, and deprecating the extension of peasant 
proprietorship as a remedy for Irish miseries. Mr. Plunket 
admitted that “ the origin of the Home-rule movement had with 
it a great many Conservatives,” but “they supported Home- 
rule for a very short time.” Mr. King-Harman was one of 
them, but he had been made Lord-Lieutenant of Roscommon, 
not for his Home-rule views, but in spite of them, for 
his large property in the county, and his hip’ aracter 
and activity on the Bench. Then Mr. Plunkei referred to 
the “eminent success” achieved by Mr. Sulli: an in reconciling 
the Liberals and Home-rulers in Liverpool, * midst the vocifer- 
ous cheers of the Tories, to whom the success of Mr. Whitley 
had just been made known. Mr. Sullivan replied that the Irish 
Conservatives constituted the immense majority of the first 
Home-rule organisation ; that it was a Conservative who paid 
for the election of the Fenian O’Donovan Rossa; and that the 
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attempts of the Conservatives to inspire confidence in the 
National party were not made in secret, but publicly, and were 
known to all the world. The debate was adjourned. 


On Monday, when the Irish question was resumed, Mr. W. 
E. Forster, in the course of an apology for the Govern- 
ment’s Irish proceedings, elicited that though the Government 
had given power to the Local Government to relax, for the Irish 
Guardians of the Poor, the restrictions against out-door relief, 
the Local Government Board had not used its power, and the 
Trish Guardians had not relaxed these restrictions; that no 
stores of food and fuel had been accumulated, only warnings 
given that they might be needed at short notice; and that, in 
short, all the Government had done was to get ready for get- 
ting ready to give help, not to get ready for giving help 
itself. In spite of this evidence, the Opposition leaders did 
not see sufficient proof that the Government had delayed too 
long, though they thought they had incurred the full respon- 
sibility of having waited too long, if it should subsequently 
turn out that death or epidemic disease had resulted; and on 
Tuesday night the amendment condemning the Government was 
rejected, by a majority of 150 (216 votes against 66). 








In a letter to Wednesday’s J'imes, Mr. Sullivan returns to 
the question of the Conservative origin of the Home-rule move- 
ment in Ireland, and shows not only that it was genuinely 
Conservative, but that the Conservative Members held openly 
to it till the present Government came in, in 1874. The first 
Home-rule circular was signed by eight honorary secretaries, of 
whom six were Conservatives; and he shows that the pecu- 
niary generosity of the Irish Conservatives in the cause 
was very considerable until their political friends came into 
power, and it became no longer decent to support the Repeal 
party. Mr. Sullivan goes on to plead eloquently for the 
reasonableness of inquiring into the strength of the Irish 
case, but he forgets that the strength of the Irish case for 
the inadequate treatment by Parliament of Irish affairs, is a 
very small part of the issue. English Liberals admit the neces- 
sity for a considerable decentralisation of local government, not 
only in Treland, but in Scotland and England. What they cannot 
admit,—on constitutional principles of the largest kind,—is that 
any case of this sort, however strong, can justify the dissolution 
of the United Kingdom into a federation, by restoring national 
Legislatures, even in relation to purely domestic affairs. 


Mr. Lowe, on Tuesday, made a speech to the Liberal Asso- 
ciation of Croydon, in which he criticised the foreign policy 
of the Government, which had resulted, he said, in alienating a 
great number of the Powers of Europe. Russia saw us half ruin- 
ing ourselves, only that we might be disagreeable to her. Greece, 
after being kept quiet by direct encouragement to hope great 
things from pleasing us, was told that she had a future, and 
could afford to wait. Turkey was so outraged, that the Turk, 
who was not an ingenious creature, had racked his ingenuity 
to find safe ways of insulting us. Afghanistan was “con- 
ciliated” by having the outrages of forty years ago re- 
peated within her borders. It would some day be doubted 
whether there ever had been a second Afghan war,—whether 
the mere assertion had not been a consequence of Liberal 
spite, so completely did the new war repeat all the horrors 
and blunders of the first. Our alliance with the Turk, said 
Mr. Lowe, almost casts a doubt upon the justice of the 
Almighty. Mr. Lowe, at least, does not make the mistake of 
putting the moral blunders of the Government too low. His 
speech was a fine outburst of severe and righteous indignation. 





The German Parliament was opened on February 12th, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Count Stolberg, reading the Emperor's speech. 
It was unusually long, and explained that, although the Govern- 
ment felt bound, in view of the strength acquired by neighbour- 
ing nations, to increase the German Army, still the policy of the 
Empire was to maintain peace, upon the basis generally of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Reichstag was further asked to continue 
the anti-Socialist Laws for six more years—till March 31st, 
1886, the Times’ correspondent says—and informed that a‘pro- 
ject for taking the Budget biennially would be laid before it. 
The excuse for this project, in itself true, is that the sittings of 
the imperial and the local Parliaments overlap, and inflict 
great toil upon the Members who happen to sit in both, 
a very large proportion. The speech wound up with the asser- 
tion that since unity had been achieved, “ the pacific tendencies 
of the German people have become thoroughly manifested,”— 


which, if it be pacific to compel all nations to arm to the teeth 
is unquestionably correct. Some new tax is threatened in the 
speech, but it is not described, and it is said that it will be an 
income-tax, operating for three years upon all persons who 
from any cause, are exempt from the military or naval com 
scription. Whether women are included is not yet known, 


The Duke of Westminster and a large body of well-known 
gentlemen have addressed a memorial to Lord Beaconsfield 
praying him to inquire into the truth of the accounts received 
of executions in Afghanistan. To this the Premier rejoined, in 
the regular evasive style, through a secretary :—“ The memorial 
which you forwarded on the part of the signatories has been 
considered by Lord Beaconsfield; but before sending you a 
more definite reply, he desires me to request you to furnish him 
with the several pieces of evidence upon which its allegations 
are based.” And the Premier complained in Parliament that 
the memorialists had sent him no “ documentary ” evidence. Ag 
a matter of fact, there is documentary evidence, and official 
documentary evidence—though, of course, it may be false— 
namely, public letters from Cabul to the Daily News and other 
journals, transmitted under a censorship so strict that Genera] 
Roberts must be taken to have read them himself. Lord 
Beaconsfield, however, as Sir Arthur Hobhouse has shown in a 
letter to the Times, was asked for an inquiry, not for a decision. 
Would he have asked for ‘ documentary evidence” before he 
inquired into the Guy Faux plot ? 


Mr. Fawcett on Wednesday brought up the question of the 
responsibility for the expense of the present Afghan war, in 
the shape of an amendment to the Address. He maintained 
that the war was always described as a “great Imperial enter- 
prise,” except when India was asked to pay for it; and was 
supported by Sir G. Balfour, who said the war must cost from 
six to seven and a half millions a year; by Sir G. Campbell; 
and by Sir W. Harcourt, who read, amid the laughter 
of the House, a speech in which Mr. Disraeli had de- 
nounced the Afghan war of 1842, and described its 
authors as “those fortunate gentlemen who proclaimed war 
without reason, and prosecuted it without responsibility,” 
had laughed at the possibility of a better frontier for India, 
and had, in anticipation, described all his own policy as the 
ungenerousfand impolitic use of a giant’s strength. Mr. Forster 
followed, in a speech showing that the rumours about Persia 
gave a new importance to the war; and after the Under-Secre- 
tary for India had resisted the amendment as altogether 
premature, the Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed that before 
the House was asked to vote the Budget, it should have the 
opportunity of considering whether, in the financial arrange- 
ments for this year, it would be right to make any provision 
in regard to Indian expenditure. This is a positive pledge, 
which can be produced if it is broken, and Mr. Fawcett 
pronounced himself entirely satisfied. So should we be, if 
we had the slightest confidence that the Indian Government 
intended to admit the full truth about the expenditure, in- 
cluding the cost of such a depletion of the arsenals. At pre- 
sent, they seem inclined to give it at £1,500,000; while one of 
the greatest experts alive, Sir G. Balfour, estimates it at 
£6,000,000. 


The Paris Correspondent of the Times says that a new 
method of settling the concessions to be made to Greece is about 
to be adopted. The Turks will do nothing, and the Greeks 
can do nothing, and the French Government, therefore, sug- 
gested that an International Commission should be appointed 
to settle the new delimitations. Lord Salisbury was ready 
to assent, but was inclined to transfer the business to 2 
moving International Commission, which should proceed to the 
spot and fix the boundary, without any more delay or jugglery ; 
and M. de Freycinet, after consideration, is inclined to accept 
this plan, which is the one mentioned by Lord Beaconsfield in 
his speech on the Address. The plan is a good one, if 
the two Powers are resolved that the Commission shall 
be absolute; but if they are not, Turkey will first 
delay its assent, then hint to a mob to threaten the 
Commissioners, and then delay the ratification of any cession 
made. The Pashas will feel sure in that course of Russian ap- 
proval, and of a secret sympathy in the British Cabinet, which 
has no wish that Greece should have anything she can be re- 
strained from getting. The Greeks show a great deal too much 








patience. They have only to send their King away, as obviously 
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unable to secure their national ends, and elect a Hohenzollern, 
and all Europe will wake up to the necessity of securing them 
« those national boundaries which develope feelings of modera- 


tion and responsibility.” 


M. de Freycinet obtained a great success on Thursday, in 
resisting M. Louis Blanc’s Bill for a plenary amnesty of the 

litical criminals of the Commune. He not only defeated the 
Bill by the large majority of 198 (313 to 115), but he gained 
for himself great weight and consideration by the manner 
in which he did it. He said that a political amnesty 
was granted, not from consideration for individuals, but 
in the interest of society; that to make it a measure 
conducive to the interest of society, it must be granted 
by a strong Government of its own free-will, and not conceded 
by a weak Government ; that the best way, therefore, to render 
a complete political amnesty a possibility, was to strengthen 
the Government in all those reproductive works which tended 
to make a prosperous and contented France; and that when, 
at last, the Government became the recognised centre and 
representative of a strong and happy France, then it might per- 
haps wisely concede of its own free-will a complete political 
amnesty to offenders no longer able to disturb her tranquillity 
This pose of M. de Freycinet was very gratifying to the party 
of order, without being irritating to the party of mercy. And 
it was very ingenious, too, as holding out a real motive to M. 
Louis Blanc and his friends to strengthen the Government, 
rather than to reiterate their assaults on it. 





The Liberal candidate was returned for Barnstaple on 
Thursday, after a very sharp contest, by a majority of 
96, Lord Lymington polling 817 votes, against 721 given 
for Sir Robert Carden, the Conservative candidate. This. 
was a very high poil, as Barnstaple is put down as con- 
taining only 1,585 registered electors. Thus the whole 
constituency was polled, within 47. Lord Lymington polled 
60 more votes than Mr. Cave, the highest Liberal candidate, 
polled at the last election; but Alderman Sir R. Carden, who, as 
representing the City of London, had a great influence in Barn- 
staple, polled more votes by 99 than the highest Conservative 
(Mr. Fleming) polled at the last election; so that the Tories 
rather gained than lost ground. This, however, is easily ex- 
plained by the exceptional influence of a London Alderman in 
the borough. Lord Lymington, who is only twenty-four, may 
have a considerable political career, if he has energy, capacity, 
and judgment. 


The poisonous character of London fog is well illustrated in the 
Registrar-General’s report for the week ending February 7th. 
The deaths in London were 3,376, or 1,657 more than they ought 
to have been, the death-rate having risen from 24°6 per 1,000 to 
48:1 per 1,000. The increase was in great measure in deaths 
from diseases of the respiratory organs, which rose to 1,557 in 
one week, nearly four times the average, which is 439 per week ; 
and from whooping-cough, which were 280. It is remarkable 
that it is London fog alone which produces these results 
for, although the fogs extended to all the principal towns, 
their death-rate was much more nearly normal. Moreover, even‘ 
London did not suffer equally, for, while “in the West End 
districts the increase did not exceed 32 per cent., it was equal 
to 83 per cent. in the East districts.” A considerable propor- 
tion of deaths is due, no doubt, to cold; but the fog seems to 
strangle persons with a tendency to bronchitis, and obliged to 
live but poorly. No recent year has shown any approach to 
such mortality, except 1873, when on December 20th, after a 
week of low temperature and fog, the mortality reached 37 per 
1,000. It is asserted, on authority, that the fogs this year have 
been worse than for fifty years previous; and certainly since 
1863 there has been no fog like that of Saturday, January 31st. 
The roar of London stopped for some hours. 


About thirty tons of fresh meat, preserved by a new process, 
which keeps the air round the meat at a low temperature, have 
been brought to London from Australia in the ‘ Strathleven,’ 
and landed in excellent condition. A correspondent of the 
Times, who has eaten a dinner off a joint of this meat, and pro- 
nounces it “ prime, fat, ox beef,” says it can be delivered on board 
in Australia for 2d. a pound, and sold in London for 2d. more, or, 
Say, with profit allowed, for 5d. a pound. Almost any quantity is 
procuruble, there being in Australia seven and a half millions 





of cattle and sixty-one millions of sheep; and the process being, 
of course, as useful for the transport of South-American meat, 
which, however, is not of such prime quality. The intelligence 
is ominous for stock-breeders, and we do not know that it is 
very pleasant for anybody else, except the butchers. We are 
always hearing of new supplies of meat at low rates, and one 
supply, that from Canada, actually arrives, but there never is 
any serious reduction in the price of meat. The demand always 
seems to overtake the supply, and the only advantage to the 
consumer is the check placed upon a possible rise. Indeed, we 
are not sure the householder does not lose. With meat at 18d. 
a pound, the present wasteful ways of cutting, cooking, and 
using it would very soon be altered. 


Mr. Bright took the chair at a lecture of the Rev. R. W. 
Dale’s, delivered at the Union Chapel, Islington, last Tuesday, 
on “The Rise of Evangelical Nonconformity ;” and, on taking the 
chair, Mr. Bright made a speech, in which he defined “ Noncon- 
formists ” as those who “ decline to accept a system of religion 
which has been built up, not on the foundation laid down 
by the apostles and prophets of old, but rather on a foundation 
laid for political purposes mainly by monarchs and statesmen.” 
Conformity he regarded as a Church polity intended to smooth 
the way for monarchs and statesmen, and to smooth their way 
to much evil,—intended to keep the Church quiet even when 
great crimes are committed by monarchs and statesmen. 
Nonconformists, on the contrary, will have nothing to do with 
these anesthetic politics, and the consequence is that Noncon- 
formists speak out when their religious feeling is outraged, 
while Conformists keep silence. In so defining his position, 
Mr. Bright is surely availing himself of somewhat accidental 
and certainly by no means universal characteristics of a State 
Church. It is true that any class Church will do its duty im- 
perfectly, and that almost all English Churches have for cen- 
turies been more or less of class Churches, the chief Dissenting 
Churches of the present day being, for instance, almost entirely 
middle-class Churches. Buta true State Church should include 
all classes in proportion to their numbers, and that is what 
the present State Church now tends to become. And so soon 
as it has become this, it will not spare the statesmen who outrage 
the religious principles of the mass of the people. 


If it is true, as the Scotsman says, that 260 faggot-votes 
have been created in Midlothian by the Tories, solely to keep 
out Mr. Gladstone, it will be necessary to remodel the law 
about non-resident votes. ‘The names of all the holders of such 
votes are published, the Liberals are threatening or carrying 
out reprisals, and it is evident that a contest for a Scotch 
county may be reduced, as in old days, to a contest 
between two or three wealthy persons. The object of 
the Reform Bill was to avoid that very practice, and the 
abuse which threatens to revive it should be strenuously re- 
sisted, all the more because the faggot-voters evidently think 
their conduct legitimate electioneering. The list contains ‘the 
names of respectable landowners, a clergyman of South Devon, 
decent farmers of Dumfriesshire, and a Member of Parliament, 
all of whom believe that what the law allows they may law- 
fully do. Mr. Charles Dalrymple, M.P., generously makes 
over to his two brothers, Sir James Fergusson and Captain J. 
A. Fergusson, a life-rent interest in a field of pasture-land 
adjoining his mansion at New Hailes; while the Marquis of 
Lothian does the same by his relative, Lord Ralph Kerr, in 
respect of a house at Dalkeith. House property in that 
ducal village seems suddenly to have become an object of 
attraction to gentlemen in the uttermost parts of the 
kingdom. Fifteen persons, forming as miscellaneous a 
company as one could well imagine—for it includes two 
sons of the Earl of Galloway, who live in London; two 
cadets of the Melville family, who are serving their country 
as soldiers; a Lincolnshire landowner, Mr. J. L. Fytche, who 
recently served the office of High Sheriff; half-a-dozen pro- 
prietors scattered over Scotland, and three or four Edinburgh 
lawyers—have clubbed to buy houses there that will bring in 
a return of £75 a year, thus entitling each to a vote. A 
clergyman from South Devon has acquired “a shop and back 
apartment” at Corstorphine ; and we have a brace of baronets 
adding to their hereditary possessions “two rooms and @ 
kitchen” a piece. 


Consols were on Friday 97; to 98, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S NEW PROJECT. 


HE Government, it would appear probable, is about to 
take another most serious step behind the back of Parlia- 
ment. On Tuesday, the Times affirmed, in a serious leader, 
and in a tone which produced general conviction, that the 
British Government had instructed their representative at 
Teheran to state that they were no longer disposed to maintain 
the clause of the Treaty of 1857 which forbids Persia to occupy 
Herat. As Herat has been a leading object of Persian ambi- 
tion, and was the main pretext of the short war of 1856, this 
is, of course, an invitation to the Shah to attempt its conquest 
once more, an invitation he is certain at all events to wish to 
accept. Of course a statement that the Government intended 
to reverse a policy which Lord Palmerston thought so import- 
ant that he supported it by war created excitement, and the 
leaders of Opposition on Tuesday asked the necessary ques- 
tions in both Houses. In the Lords, Lord Beaconsfield replied 
to Lord Granville, with serene audacity, that there was “no 
foundation whatever” for the statement, though there had 
been communications from Persia; but in the Commons, Sir 
Stafford Northcote did not display his leader's nerve, and only 
answered that there had been communications, that the matter 
had been considered, that “we had not yet come to any 
agreement,” and that he could not without inconvenience make 
any statement on the subject. The Z%mes thereupon reaffirmed 
the accuracy of its information, and the truth would appear to be 
that the Government have decided upon this course—as, in 
fact, is hinted by the appearance of Sir H. Rawlinson’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century, Sir H. Rawlinson being Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Council of India on Foreign 
Relations, and the stormy petrel of Asiatic politics—though 
the needful official acts have not been performed, and the 
Premier is therefore enabled to deny that anything has been 
actually done. Her Majesty’s Government is about, as part 
of its Afghan enterprise, to hand over Herat, the key, as it 
believes, of Afghanistan and India, to the Court of Teheran. 
It is an immoral, a weak, and a dangerous policy. It is 
immoral, because we are virtually handing over to an un- 
civilised and decaying Power a region over which we have 
absolutely no right of sovereignty. No treaty gives us even 
a colourable right over Herat. We are not even in military 
possession of it. Our troops have never been within four 
hundred miles of it. Yet we presume to hand it over 
to Persia as if it were our property. We might just as 
well inform the Dutch Foreign Office that while we still 
guaranteed the remainder of Belgium, they were at liberty 
to take possession of Antwerp, and all the Belgian territory 
necessary to its support. Indeed, the proceeding would be 
even worse, for the Dutch in Europe are good governors ; 
but the Persians, while they govern so badly that they de- 
stroy every region they touch, have in Herat a direct motive 
for governing badly,—namely, the wish to crush the Afghans, 
whom they, as Sheeahs, regard as heretics, and hate nearly as 
hard as they hate European Infidels. It is like handing over 
Protestants who wish to be independent to Ultramontane 
rulers, who hate their independence as at once an insolence 
and a heresy. Grant that such an arrangement would be to 
the advantage of England, still, what conceivable right have 
we to hand over a foreign city, not captured, or even attacked, 
to a Power against which the inhabitants of that city will de- 
fend themselves almost to the death? It is nonsense to talk 
of guarantees against oppression. We could not enforce them 
in Teheran itself, much less in Herat, and we shall not try. 
The city will be placed, like every other city in Persia, under 
a Prince of the Blood, and his acts, however tyrannical, will 
be supported as if they were the acts of the Sovereign him- 
self. That is the steady policy of the Court of Teheran, which 
will trust none but a Shahzada with real power, and never 
seriously corrects or restrains one of the sacred caste. Herat 
will be ruined in five years, and then governed on the single 
principle of extracting from it all the contributions possible. 
It is a weak policy, because its single motive is to gain 
possession of Herat without the necessary cost or effort; and 
it is a dangerous one, because it involves a guarantee to a 
weak and corrupt Power, perpetually in danger of being 
threatened or bribed from St. Petersburg. We wish to 


discuss the question without party feeling, and will, therefore, 
state frankly what we believe to be the Government’s defence, 
They will say that it is necessary to place a British Agent in 
Tk rat, 


and to proserve it from Russia; and that in the exist- 











ing situation of Afghanistan, with the Ameershi 

and society dissolved, these objects cannot be px Mie oN 
without excessive effort and expense. We could not occu 
Herat without an army, or maintain a Resident there ed 
safety without a British cantonment of at least 2.000 
men. If, however, the Persians take the city. the 
will hold it at their own expense, and they will sar. 
tect a British Consul, as they do at Shiraz and Bushire 
We shall, therefore, have an “ Eye’ in Herat, without having 
to pay much for it; and the Russians will be at once watched 
and kept out, without any drain upon the resources of the 
British Treasury or the British Ministry at War. Those will 
be paraded as most important results, and we shall be called 
upon to admire the firmness of the Premier who has achieved 
such objects without a war, and the foresight of the novelist who 
through the Emir Fakreddin stated in “ Tancred” more than 
thirty years ago, that ‘ the only way to manage the A fyhans is by 
Persia and the Arabs.” We do not deny that an Agent at Herat 
might be useful, if well selected, if only because he might restrain 
the British Government from periodical panics about Central 
Asia; but that is the only advantage we should gain,—and at 
what a price? Not less than a guarantee for an effete and 
crumbling despotism, which we can only reach vid the Persian: 
Gulf, and a necessity for controlling in all its foreign policy 
one of the weakest and the most corrupt Courts in the 
world. It is obvious that if Herat is so important— 
we assume, of course, the Tory view on that matter, 
which is not ours—and we hand it over to Persia, we 
must guarantee Persia in its possession, and must so con- 
trol Persia that she will never hand it over to Russia, never 
act as Russia’s agent, and never so provoke Russia that it 
would be impossible for a British Government to justify her 
proceedings. We must, in fact, control the whole foreign 
policy of Persia, and be willing to defend her at any moment 
by force; must, that is, prevent her from being treacherous, 
which is nearly impossible, unless we outbid Russia ; and pre- 
vent her decadence, which is quite impossible, for her popula- 
tion is perishing out, as Sir H. Rawlinson acknowledges, of 
famine and misgovernment. It is doubtful if there are four 
millions of Persians left. Besides maintaining a predomin- 
ance at Constantinople, and a superiority over four or five 
anarchical and hostile Afghan States, and a direct control 
over Candahar, enlarged till it is a kingdom, we shall be bound 
to obtain and keep unquestioned ascendancy at Teheran, and 
to be ready, on any threat from St. Petersburg or 
any summons from the Shah, to send an _ expedition 
from Bombay sufficient to frighten back the Army 
of the Caucasus. With a Constitution and a_ people 
and an Army like ours, it is midsummer madness; but 
what help can there be, if this policy is carried out? To declare 
Herat the key of India, to hand it over to Persia to keep for 
us, and then to abandon Persia, would be folly; yet to guar- 
antee Persia, especially on the Herat side, is to undertake a 
second Protectorate as vast as the Protectorate of Asia 
Minor, further from our resources, and even more difficult 
of fulfilment. We cannot have assistance from a European 
ally in Persia, as we have always had in defending European 
Turkey. No one of the Continental Powers, except Russia, 
cares if Persia sinks into the Caspian. We are loaded down 
with obligations as it is, and here is a new one, voluntarily 
undertaken because Ministers do not see how to retire from 
Afghanistan with credit in the eyes of electors who do not 
know clearly where Afghanistan is. We can hardly find troops 
enough for their daily work; we are expecting, or saying we 
expect, a grand European war; we are actually expecting a 
crash at Constantinople which may shake half the world, and 
we bind ourselves to the Protectorate of another dying empire, 
and the guardianship of a city six hundred miles from our 
frontiers, full of a fighting population, and threatened, as we 
assume, by an empire like Russia. And our ally in all this 
is to be a monarch without an army, and nearly without a 
people, who may at any moment accept a treaty from Russia 
which may compel us to fight her and him too. And all this is 
risked in the search for a scientific frontier, when we had one 
which an expenditure of five millions on fortresses and light 
railways would have made impregnable. 





THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 
\M* ADAM is quite right in saying that it is of no use to 
L talk of moral victories, where we have had political 
defeats, And we certainly concur with Mr. Rathbone in the 
feeling of profound mortification which he expressed on Friday 
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week, at the failure of the Liberals to carry the day in Liver- 
pool, after so hard-fought and well-fought a contest. Indeed, 
the Tories have not only won the day, but probably won more 
in the popular effect of the election than their victory, rightly 
appreciated, would imply. It is always true in matters affect- 
ing multitudes of rough opinions, that nothing succeeds like 
success. The main result is seized, without the finer conditions 
which tell more particularly what it means, and what it does 
not mean; and of course, it is taken to mean more, and 
therefore eventually does mean more, than it would mean for 
those who weighed accurately all the moral causes at work, and 
understood it truly as the sum-total of their efficiency. It is 
not, then, in the least because we wish to ignore the misfortune 
of the Liberal defeat,—on the contrary, we wish to have it 
fully and adequately appreciated,—that we propose to point 
out, to those who look at it from a larger point of view, as an 
index to the judgment of the country at large, what the 
Liverpool election may be fairly taken to mean, and what it 
cannot be interpreted to mean, except by those who completely 
ignore the parallel facts by the aid of which alone its signi- 
ficance can be understood. 

In the first place, then, it does not mean that the Tories have 
gained in Liverpool, but that they have lost ground, as com- 
pared with the last general election, in 1874. At that time, 
Lord Sandon polled 20,206 votes, and Mr. Rathbone only 
16,706, majority 3,500, or 17 per cent. of the total Tory vote. 
Last week, Mr. Whitley polled 26,106 votes; Lord Ramsay, 
23,885 ; majority, 2,221, or 8} per cent. of the total Tory vote. 
In other words, the Tories got a very much smaller majority on 
a very much larger total vote, and their proportionate majority 
was about half what it was in 1874. To get anything like 
the present result for the Liberals, it is necessary to go back to 
1868, when, as last week, the poll turned very much on Irish 
questions ; the constituency having been placarded with green 
placards, containing an Irish harp and a very strong appeal to 
Irish Catholic feeling, which, of course, produced its regular 
result in a passionately Orange reaction, like that of last week. 
In 1868, in a very much smaller constituency, Mr. Graves, the 
highest Tory candidate, polled 16,766 votes, against 15,337 
votes given for Mr. Rathbone, majority 1,429, a proportionate 
majority, a trifle, but a mere trifle, greater than that of Mr. 
Whitley last week. In other words, the vote of Liverpool, in 
1880, is almost exactly what the vote of Liverpool, under 
precisely similar circumstances, was in 1868. If the rest of the 
country votes in 1880 precisely as it voted in 1868, the Liberals 
may be well content. The rule of the Tories will be at an end. 

But though, from this point of view, the election may be 
regarded as no bad omen for the general election, it would be 
a mistake to consider it from this point of view only. Many 
of the best judges in Liverpool believe that the election turned 
very little on the foreign policy of the Government, and that 
if an Irish colour had not been given to the election by 
the importance attached to the dispute about Home-rule, 
the election would have ended decisively in favour of 
the Liberals. This may be so, or it may not. It is one of 
the great difficulties which make the interpretation of 
popular elections so hazardous and dubious a matter, that 
we can never know for certain how much the electorate 
were influenced by any one matter in making up their minds 
to vote. But it is undoubtedly a matter for satisfaction, so 
far as it goes, that there is great reason to doubt whether the 
advance made by Lord Ramsay towards the Home-rulers did 
him more harm or good at the poll. No one will ever know 
the truth. It may be, of course, that without it he would 
have been in a much smaller minority than he was. It may also 
be that without it, the Irish electors would have voted very much 
as they did, while a very much smaller Orange-Conservative vote 
would have been thrown against him. But however this may 
be, the broad fact remains that whatever effect the concession 
to the Home-rulers really had, it had not the desired effect ; 
it did not win him the election. And, of course, this will 
produce an effect, and we hope a very wholesome effect, on the 
Liberal candidatures of the future. Liberals will at least be dis- 
couraged from making ostentatious concessions to the Home- 
rulers. They will be more likely for the future to act on their 
personal convictions. They will say to themselves, “ At any 
rate, Lord Ramsay’s solid Home-rule vote did not win him his 
election. It may be, it lost, him his election. But even if 
it did not, even if it did him good so far as it went, it did 
not go far enough to render it worth while to make the 
concession. If I am to be beaten, I may as well be 
beaten for saying exactly what I think, as for straining 
a point in a direction I think dangerous, Therefore, on 





the whole, I will go no further in Irish politics than I 
think really just.” This is just the one gleam of comfort to 
be got out of the Liverpool election. It will tend to strengthen 
the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, of those who 
would otherwise have been likely to concede to the Irish 
repealers more than is consistent with the welfare of the 
United Kingdom. 

But it is hardly possible to consider the Liverpool election 
as an isolated fact. Place it in connection with the Sheffield 
election and we observe that in both cases the phenomena are 
somewhat similar. In both cases, there is visible reaction against 
the popular opinion of 1874. In neither case does the re- 
action go quite so far as to bring us back to the condition of 
popular opinion in 1868. At Liverpool, it goes almost up to 
that limit, but not quite. In Sheffield, the reaction, though it 
gained us the seat, which it did not in Liverpool, stopped a 
good deal short of the point reached in 1868. For this, no 
doubt, there were special local reasons. Mr. Roebuck, in 
1868, had just been placing himself in captious and 
arrogant conflict with the artisans, who command the vast 
majority of votes in Sheffield ; and, therefore, his popularity 
was, for the time, at its lowest ebb. But, allowing fully 
for this disturbing cause, we think we may say that 
while it is clear that the opinion of the public is 
swinging back towards what it was in 1868, it has not yet 
quite swung back. The present reaction against the Tories is 
not yet so decided as was the reaction against the Liberals 
in 1874. And we believe the reason to be that the least in- 
telligent section of the voters is still, in every class, slightly 
fascinated by the Jingo policy of the Government, slightly 
disposed to apologise for, and excuse, that public arrogance 
of tone, those high-handed gestures of command which conceal 
thorough weakness of resolve, by which the Government have 
distinguished themselves ever since 1875. The eyes of the 
country are being slowly opened to the mixture of bounce and 
bathos in their foreign policy, to that overweening desire to 
appear strong without strength, to profit to the utmost in the 
eyes of the English people by the force of other nations and 
the fears of other nations, without giving the credit 
where it is really due, which has marked the policy 
of this Government from the beginning to the end. Thus 
though the change is coming fast, it is not yet fully come. The 
Jingo feeling still survives, though it isdying away. And this, 
therefore, is the inference we would have the whole Liberal 
party draw,—that unremitting work is still needful to convert 
the country to a saner mind, and that it will not aid, but in- 
jure, that process, to yield to special combinations like those of 
the Home-rulers more than that full justice which, in the 
deliberate judgment of English and Scotch electors, is abso- 
lutely consistent with the welfare of the United Kingdom. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE HOME-RULERS. 


\ E fear that a morbid feeling is rising in the 
: minds of certain Liberals on the subject of the 
Home-rule agitation, a morbid feeling which is not 
only dangerous to the unity of the Liberal organi- 
sation, but still more dangerous as a principle of thought, 
threatening the firmness and resoluteness of Liberal con- 
viction. There is no greater danger to strong conscien- 
tiousness than its next of kin, scrupulousness. There is no 
greater danger to strength of purpose, than the habit of 
discriminating too finely between different shades of purpose. 
Now, the morbid horror which very sound Liberals seem to 
be in danger of contracting, of giving any sort of even in- 
direct tolerance to the agitation for Home-rule, appears to us to 
be approaching the dimensions of a paralysing influence. We 
go as far as any one in condemning Home-rule, just as we go 
as far as any one in condemning the Disestablishment of the 
English Church. We believe that Lord Ramsay made a 
serious error, when he consented even to inquire into the nature 
and extent of the demand for Repeal of the Union, for that 
is what his pledge really meant. So far as our own impres- 
sion is worth anything,—and no man’s is worth much,—we 
hold that he lost as much as he gained by that pledge, if not 
more. We trust that his example will not spread. We believe 
that nothing can be more unwise than to hold out vain hopes 
of mischievous measures ; and we believe that to hold out any 
hope of tampering with the legislative Union of these Islands is 
to hold out very vain hopes of a very mischievous measure. 
But then we should say much the same,—though the subject 
belongs, perhaps, to a somewhat, though only somewhat, lower 
range of political significance,—of the proposal to disestablish 
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and disendow the Church of England. 
of that proposal, too, that it is a very dangerous 
one, and that to hold out hopes of it is quite vain. We 
should say of that, too, that any Liberal candidate who pro- 
mised to inquire into the expediency of doing this had 
made a serious mistake, and had, so far, lost weight as a 
statesman. We should say of any helping hand held out 
to him by the Liberal Front Bench, that it was less deserved if 
such a pledge had been given, than it would have been if it 
had been promptly refused. But when we have gone as far 
as this, have we said that if the Liberal candidate for Liver- 
pool had happened to have swallowed this pledge,—had so 
far yielded to the Liberation Society as to promise to vote for 
such a motion as one not many years ago submitted by 
Mr. Miall,—we should think him unworthy of the sympathy 
of the Liberal Front Bench? By no means. All things in 
politics are questions of balance. You must set off your loss 
in what your representative hopes to do that you disapprove, 
against your gain in what he hopes to do that you approve, and 
after also weighing his personal character, and forming your 
opinion how far that is likely to make him useful or dangerous 
in relation to questions on which he does not pledge himself, you 
must decide on the whole issue whether his success be or be not 
a result for which you ought to wish and work. Judging in this 
way of Lord Ramsay’s candidature in Liverpool, and taking his 
pledge to the Home-rulers as a very considerable negative quan- 
tity in the account, we heartily believe that his success ought 
to have been desired by all sound Liberals, however much they 
were opposed to Home-rule, and therefore entirely approve of 
the qualified support given to his claims by the leaders of the 
Liberal party. An able correspondent, whose letter on 
this subject we print in another column, appears to draw 
a strong distinction between suffering convinced Home-rulers, 
who are otherwise Liberals, to count as members of the party, 
and admitting to it English candidates, “ who are not Home- 
rulers at all,” but who “catch the votes of Irish voters in 


We should say 


England by ‘paltering in a double sense’ with skil- 
fully-devised formulas.” We quite recognise the dis- 
tinction, and, morally speaking, we should feel less 


distaste to a convinced Home-ruler who was going to 
vote for an inquiry because he hoped it might end in 
Home-rule, than to a rather decided opponent of an Irish 
Parliament, who was going to vote for an inquiry in the vain 
hope that it would demonstrate the impossibility of granting 
the Irish demand. But we are far from saying that we should 
feel less political distaste to the one profession of opinion than 
to the other. We should feel the strongest hope that whatever 
concessions a promising young statesman like Lord Ramsay had 
made, in an unfortunate moment, to the Home-rule party, he 
would repair, as soon as he came to inquire into the matter 
moreclosely, especially if we had been aware of hisstrong personal 
bias against the restoration of an Irish Parliament to Ireland. 
But, supposing that his own conviction had been strong on 
the side of Home-rule, our feeling would have been very 
different. We should then have had to weigh the mis- 
fortune of retaining a very bad species of Tory government 
against the misfortune of helping directly the party 
of Repeal, and we hardly know which scale would have 
been the heavier. However unfortunate a reluctant conces- 
sion to an inquiry which could settle nothing may be, it 
affects the candidate chiefly as showing that his mind appears 
to waver on points on which a statesman’s mird ought to be 
firm. But then, that evidence, damaging as it is, so far as it 
goes, may be, and, in Lord Ramsay’s case, we think was, 
rebutted by other evidence, showing that his political character 
is not, on the whole, a weak one. If, bowever, he had been 
a convinced Home-ruler, the stronger he was, the greater 
would have been the danger of sending him forth into 
political life with the influence of a great constituency behind 
him. 

On the whole, while no one can feel more strongly than we 
do the ruinous danger and virtual impossibility of any Repeal 
of the Union, and the mischief of fostering dreams which can 
never be realised, we think there is just at present not less, 
perhaps even greater, danger of taking an untenable and 
unjustifiable attitude towards those who think that there is 
a case for some inquiry. We hold them entirely wrong. We 
think that so far as they promise to vote for inquiry, they score 
heavily against themselves as statesmen and politicians. But we 
do not think that this should be made the final question—the 
test question—in our modern politics. We do not think that 
it ought to be so even with the Conservatives. If there were 
a Conservative who was foolish enough to entertain a profound 





belief in the wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield’s and Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy, while utterly opposed to Home-rule 
but who held that some concession was due to the 
keen desire of Irish Conservatives for an inquiry into the 
nature and extent of their demand, we should not blame 
Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote for expressing 
their wish that such a man should be elected, rather than a 
Liberal who declined to inquire into the demand for Home- 
rule. Itseems to us that such a concession, though clearly un- 
wise and bad, might well be believed by candidates of either 
party to be wise and good. After all, its folly and mis- 
chievousness must go for what they are worth,—as items in 
the account, and items very unfavourable to the candidate, 
but no more. We should say precisely the same of a similar 
concession by a man opposed to Disestablishment, who pro- 
mised to vote for an inquiry into the demand for Disestablish- 
ment. Of such a concession we should thinkill. But it would 
be an item, and only an item, in the total account. After taking 
that item at its full value, on the wrong side of the account, 
it is still quite possible that a candidate with that against 
him would he far the best candidate in the field. It seems to 
us desirable in a very high degree to discourage such pledges, 
so far as we can. But it also seems to us to tend towards the 
growing evil of political scrupulosity and impracticability, to 
blame the leaders of either party for saying openly that in 
spite of such unfortunate pledges as this, the candidate who 
may have given them, has their sympathy, and that they would 
regard his triumph at the poll as the clear triumph of the 
better cause. 


MR. GRANT DUFF ON PUBLICITY IN FOREIGN 
POLITICS. 


HE essence of Mr. Grant Duff’s new pamphlet, on “ Foreign 
Policy.” the best thing, we think, on the whole, that he 

has ever published, is that England is now governed, for good 
and evil, by a “ crowned democracy ;” that this democracy takes 
a passionate, though fitful and vacillating, interest in foreign 
policy ; and that it is essential, if sudden catastrophes are to 
be avoided, that the democracy should be instructed in the sub- 
ject. Hitherto it has not been so, and though as yet it can- 
not be said to have made great errors, for in the elections of 
1874 foreign policy was little thought of, and the new Govern- 
ment was appointed mainly as a protest against Mr. Gladstone, 
still the whole history of democracy outside the United States 
shows that this is the point upon which it is least to be trusted. 
A democracy must always be ill-informed on foreign affairs, 
from the very nature of things, and especially in this country. 
The body of a people has the greatest difficulty, from the 
want both of leisure and of cultivation, in familiarising itself 
with the conditions essential to a good foreign policy ; and 
when, as in this country, the conditions involve relations with 
every part of the known world, difficulty becomes nearly impos- 
sibility. Take this story, told seriously by Mr. Grant Duff :— 
«««What I most fear,’ a person of position said to a friend of mine, 
when the Russians were advancing in Armenia, ‘is that they 
should reach Lake Van. If they once do that, they will de- 
scend the Amoor and attack India!’” This story seems almost 
too good, but among the n:ajority of our readers, if any man 
will ask himself what he knows of the politics of Spanish 
America, and what he might say if suddenly called on for an 
opinion on the way to maintain a balance of power there, he 
will have little difficulty in believing that it may be true; and 
certainly it must represent the mental attitude of vast 
bodies of electors. They do not know the facts, and when 
they are told by a grave Government and by learned experts 
that if Russia occupies Merv, India is in danger, or that there 


can be no safety without an accredited British representative 


at Herat, they believe it, and are ready to make any sacrifice 
in its defence. Or, if they disbelieve it, the case is almost 
worse, for then, unless the Opposition has a definite policy, 
they do not know whom to trust, and may run as wildly 
against a proposed course of action as, under other circum- 
stances, they would have run in its favour. We have our- 
selves heard very responsible men gravely censuring the 
Government for not paying sufficient attention to that “ formid- 
able symptom,” the Naga incursions in Assam, which are, 
politically, about as important as a border raid in Cumberland 
in the olden time. And every one has noticed the extra- 
ordinary failure of the people to understand the proportions of 
nilitary affairs, as shown in the enthusiasm for the soldiers who 
were not defeated by the Zulus. 

The only permanent remedy is that the nation should, upon 
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i licy, trust its representatives, that those representa- 
pre os thoroughly informed, and that when informed, 
they should take pains to make the permanent foreign policy 
they approve, and the reasons for it, manifest to the consti- 
tuencies. Upon the first point, there is every reason to look 
forward with some confidence. There is a substantial unity 
in English views of foreign policy. The present violent col- 
lision of parties upon foreign politics is, to a great extent, an 
accident, arising from the fact that the Premier is a foreign 
dreamer, detached from English ideas, elevated to power before 
his views on foreign policy had ever been considered ; and even 
though the collision has occurred, the nation has shown no 
disposition to fetter Parliament, or Parliament the Ministry, on 
foreign policy. The Government has hitherto been absolute, 
and had its course been ordinarily reasonable or decent, it 
would, there is no doubt, have been supported by the great 
bulk of the nation. There is a strong disposition to let the 
leaders manage, and a trusted Cabinet would have little diffi- 
culty, on an emergency, in adopting any particular foreign 
policy it pleased. That has been the case in America toa 
most remarkable degree, even when popular feeling has been 
violently inflamed ; and it will, under most Governments, be 
the case also in this country, where from other circumstances, 
moreover, such as the condition of the Army and the unreadi- 
ness of the Departments, there will usually be a certain leaning 
towards inaction. But, though the first condition is fulfilled, 
about the other two there are far fewer reasonable grounds of 
hope. There can be no doubt that the great body of politi- 
cians in both Houses are far too little informed on foreign 
politics, and that they cannot be instructed without a 
great change of practice. Mr. Grant Duff repeats, as he always 
does, his advice that the Diplomatic Body and the Foreign 
Office should be improved, and induced to forward and collect 
more thorough information ; but though we heartily agree with 
him, that change of itself will not secure the desired result. 
No one will, under the present system, benefit by the superior in- 
formation forwarded, except the Foreign Secretaries ; and it is 
needful to benefit both the Cabinets, the one in power and the 
one in opposition, and generally all influential Parliamentary 
personages. Until they are instructed, criticism and defence 
alike must be fitful and imperfect. This can be done only by 
debate, by speeches, by the circulation of despatches,—that is, 
by a relaxation of that system of secrecy by which at present 
foreign affairs are confined to a select circle. So far is this 
system carried at present, that for years past a really instruc- 
tive speech on foreign policy has scarcely been uttered by a 
leading statesman ; while Blue-books have been published so 
late and edited so severely that they convey scarcely any in- 
formation at all, and that which they do convey is lost 
in the dreary surplusage of words. Not one-half of 
the Members in either House are aware that Russia 
not only raised no objection to Great Britain acquiring 
Afghanistan, but distinctly favoured that course, yet the 
Blue-books with the evidence of that fact have been pub- 
lished for months. 

‘We are quite aware of the many difficulties in the 
way of further publicity,—of the jealousy of foreign states- 
men, and of the fact that resolves sometimes depend upon 
the personal temper of Sovereigns, who will not endure 
free criticism; but the choice to be made lies among 
evils, and ignorance is a greater evil than an occasional 
squabble. The statesmen, at all events, know how to weigh 
their words, and despatches could be properly edited, if pains 
were taken, without the whole life and meaning being taken 
out of them. It would be better to adopt the American 
system of secret sessions, and have unreported sittings on 
foreign affairs, than go on as we are doing now, not only with 
Parliament kept in the dark, but with Parliament deprived 
of the means of acquiring any certainty as to its own 
desires. As Mr. Grant Duff says, quoting from another per- 
sonage, “ England wills strongly in the Hast, but knows not 
what she wills.’’ Parliament wills strongly in foreign politics, 
but from the ignorance in which it is kept, knows not what it 
wills, As to the general constituency, there is no possible 
method of instructing it, except through publicity. It cannot 
be brought to adhere to any persistent system of policy, except 
by its leaders; and when they will not speak, acts suddenly, 
hastily, and furiously, out of mere uninstructed impulse, or 
blindly condemns them as fainéants, because it does not know 
what they are doing. As Mr. Grant Duff says, the late 
Government had an idea that the less foreign politics were 
heard of the better, and the nation condemned them for doing 
nothing when, in truth, they were acting both laboriously and 





wisely. ‘ Doubtless, the less foreign affairs are heard of the 
better, but that they should not be heard of is, as the Ger- 
mans say, ‘a pious wish ;’ and it is of the last importance that 
the Liberals should make the country feel, that though they 
are occupied chiefly with domestic matters, they know more 
about foreign affairs than their opponents; that during the 
last twenty years more correct forecasts as to what was likely 
to happen on the continent of Europe have been made by 
Liberal than by Conservative politicians ; that it would be just 
as easy to prove that some of Lord Salisbury’s critics have 
been habitually right as that Lord Salisbury, the only mar 
now in the Conservative Cabinet whom decently informed 
Conservatives believe to know anything whatever about foreign 
affairs, has been habitually, hopelessly, and even ludicrously 
wrong.” Both parties have of late years acted on the policy 
of reticence, till a Peer or a Member of the House of Com- 
mons who made a speech on foreign politics was looked 
upon as a mischief-maker, and snubbed strongly, and till 
the great majority of rising young men avoided the careful 
study of the subject as a waste of force, the foreign policy of 
the country giving them no opportunity of displaying, or 
exercising, or testing their strength. The very possibility of 
a debate on such a subject died away, and foreign politics were 
abandoned in quiet times, as it were by consent, to journalists, 
pamphleteers, and occasionally orators out of doors, 





THE “TIMES” ON LIBERAL TONE. 


HE 7%mes has lost, we fancy, a good deal of its old power 
of catching the drift of English opinion. Its con- 
ductors, besides lacking the sympathy felt by some of their 
predecessors for ordinary English nature, are puzzled, like the 
rest of us, by the huge new masses of electors who do not buy, 
and are, therefore, not directly influenced by the Times. They 
are driven to watch, like Lord Beaconsfield, movements of 
opinion with which they have noinner sympathy, and to quote 
elections and meetings and the like as final evidence of the 
current of popular feeling. It is still, nevertheless, interesting 
to watch the arguments which the 7%mes thinks will tell,—and 
there are three in particular at which its writers are always 
hammering. They will have it that the Liberal leaders injure 
their cause by their vituperative language ; that a denunciation 
of the Ministerial policy so general and sweeping is, ex necessitate 
re?, incredible ; and that it is proved to be incredible, by the 
continued adhesion of the majority of the English people to the 
Government in power. This last argument, which is repeated 
almost every day, and which seems to strike inferior Tory 
speakers as irrefragable, is almost ludicrous in its futility. It is 
exactly equivalent to saying that it is incredible that Calvinism 
should be a bad creed, because Calvinists think it is a good 
one. The first charge against the Government is that they 
have beguiled the people, that they have developed in them 
the intellectual and moral vice of Jingoism, that they -have 
administered to them stimulants under which they are men- 
tally intoxicated, and see men as trees walking; and to 
quote the approval of men so influenced as proof that. those 
who have perverted them must be good, is an application of 
the old cynicism, “ Vox populi, vox Dei,” which goes far 
beyond the dreams of the wildest democrat. It makes, in 
fact, of the Democracy a god of the old Asiatic kind, -with 
power to decree wrong right, and foolishness wisdom. If all 
Englishmen believed the invasion of Afghanistan right, it 
would remain as wrong as before, though, no doubt, the moral 
guilt of Englishmen would be far less great than it is-mow, 
when they say they do not care if it is right or wrong, so long 
as it is for ‘‘ British interests.” Even the consensus of the 
wise cannot confirm the Law, though it may raise a 
strong presumption that those who object to the law 
are mistaken; and the vote of the English Householders is 
not even the consensus of the wise. Their roar is, we venture 
to say, the quaintest substitute for the thunder of Sinai that 
it ever occurred even to a journalist to invent. The ideasis 
even more audacious than that of Robespierre, who said: a 
Supreme Being must exist, because Atheism was essentially 
aristocratic. If all England votes for Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Beaconsfield will remain what he is,—a charlatan of genius, 
who has perceived the British longing for position in the 
world, if it can be purchased cheap, and has traded on his 
discovery with success. 

To the argument about vituperation we confess we have 
scarcely patience to reply, the Tories, not the Liberals, being 
now, as always, the abusive party, calling every one who differs 
from them a traitor, who would sacrifice the Empire ; and 
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indeed, an answer is not required. The Tories do not mind 
vituperation, and only wish there were more of it. What 
they hate is argument, when it is keen; eloquence, when it is 
glowing; denunciation, when it stirs men; and above all, 
humorous ridicule, like Sir W. Harcourt’s, which makes elec- 
tors see that their policy is childish, as well as ignoble. That 
they cannot tolerate; it reduces them almost to tears; and 
they plaintively ask how affairs are to be carried on, if debaters 
fall into the sin of jocularity. Sir W. Harcourt is a Joker, 
with a capital “J.,"—and beyond that there is no depth of 
wickedness. One would think Canning had never lived, 
and Mr. Disraeli never been heard of. There is no need of 
defence on the score of vituperation; but the third argument 
requires a little discussion. The Times is always asking, 
in other words, whether it is credible that a Cabinet of twelve 
men, of whom ten at least are ordinary Englishmen, can have 
accepted and supported a policy which has so little to recom- 
mend it as Liberals say. They may have committed errors or 
fallen into mistakes, but how can they be wholly wrong,—so 
wrong as to be condemned for immoral foolishness? That, 
though an ad captandum argument, is in its feeble way a sound 
one, but it omits to describe the whole situation. The 
Liberals do not say the whole Tory Cabinet is wholly 
in hopeless error. What they say is that the Cabinet is on 
foreign politics led in captivity by two or three men, one of 
whom is a genius of a kind, who are either not quite honest— 
that is, who profess to believe what they do not believe, for 
the sake of power—or who, being honest, have been carried 
away, as statesmen have often been carried away, by a craze, 
hatred and dread of an adversary, Russia, to whom they 
attribute all the qualities attributed to the Devi! in the middle- 
ages. They either try to spread or are themselves pos- 
sessed by the illusion that there is no safety for 
the British Empire, unless it is resisting Russia in 
every quarter of the world, watching her, exposing 
her, and counter-plotting her, with unscrupulousness equal to 
her own. They are capable of believing Mr. Parnell a 
Russian agent, or the Liberal party a motor guided in 
politics by Russian directions. That such illusions are 
possible, even among the ablest, we all know. An illusion 
of the kind is entertained by some of the highest statesmen 
of Europe about what they call the “Cosmopolitan Revo- 
lution,” and we have hardly a reader but knows some 
able man who on the matter of the Jesuits is just 
‘a little “ gone.” How can Liberals, or Liberal leaders, 
who see clearly that the very base of the policy of the Govern- 
ment is either a pretence or an illusion, avoid attacking the 
whole of it? The Zimes says that policy cannot, in the nature 
of things, be more than partially wrong. Why not, if the very 
base, root, and essential idea of it is wrong? Take, for example, 
one single illustration. Suppose the true way to defend India 
is by certain internal action within India itself. Then, if that 
is true, the whole foreign policy of this Government in Turkey, 
in Egypt, in Afghanistan, and in Persia is all wrong,—is more 
than wrong, absurd; and inasmuch as it involves a useless sacri- 
fice of masses of human lives, immoral or wicked. We do not say 
the Liberal leaders hold this opinion about India, and certainly 
do not hold it ourselves, believing free passage through Egypt 
an external necessity not yet provided for, and certain military 
reforms quite indispensable ; but we do say that they hold an 
idea of true foreign policy as radically different from that of the 
Government as the one suggested, and consequently, that they 
must believe and say the whole of the actual policy is wrong. 
The 7imes’ argument is equivalent to this,—that the tree may 
be a pear-tree but some of its branches must bear apples, because 
gardeners naturally want apples. Or rather, it argues that 
as gardeners want apples, and gardeners planted this tree, 
all its fruits cannot be pears. Some of them must be apples, 
even if they are sour. The Liberals say they are pears, will 
be pears, and must be pears, but that only proves that Liberals 
are so infuriated by party spirit that they cannot be fair even 
on details! The policy of this Government is a whole, and is 
based on two ideas,—that Russia is an ubiquitous enemy, 
intent on seizing India, and able to do it; and that the exhi- 
bition of force everywhere that its exhibition is safe, even if 
such exhibition is immoral, will raise the national prestige ; 
and it can only be attacked or condemned as a whole. If 
those two ideas are sound, the Government is fairly in the 
right in all except its methods; not, indeed, so much in the 
right as the Times asserts, for Omniscience only could be that, 
but still endurably in the right. If, however, these ideas 
are unsound, then the Government is in the wrong,—in the 
wrong everywhere and all through ; and as the Liberal leaders 





believe that, they have not only the right, but the duty of 
saying 80, and we only wish they said it in Parliament with a 
little less half-heartedness, and dislike to be defeated on divi- 
sions. On that one point the Times is right enough. There 
never was a party led by men whose Parliamentary action 
chilled it so. 


THE DEBATE ON IRISH DISTRESS, 


Le one solid criticism that can be passed upon the debate on 

Irish Distress is that contributed by Lord Hartington. The 
whole discussion was premature. This does not mean, of course 
that the Irish Members were wrong in bringing the subject for- 
ward. On the contrary, they would plainly have been wanting in 
their duty, if they had not done so on the earliest possible 
occasion. Their error lay in the manner in which they elected 
to bring it forward. They jumped at once to a conclusion 
which at present is not warranted by facts. It may prove ie 
the end that the Government have been to blame for not doing 
more to relieve distress in Ireland, or for not doing what they 
have done at an earlier period. But it is impossible to say 
this now, except on an hypothesis which virtually denies any 
discretion to the Executive. The Government maintain that 
they have done all that is necessary to avert the destruction 
of life of which they have been warned. They express the 
fullest confidence that though the coming spring will see 
much distress in Ireland, it will not, thanks to the precautions 
they have taken, see any cases of starvation,—at all events, 
of involuntary starvation. It is fairly open to any Irish 
Member to express the gravest doubts as to the sufficiency of 
these measures, and to remind the Government of the tre- 
mendous responsibility they will incur if, in consequence of 
their mistaken trust in their own policy, the destitution should 
become unmanageable. To these admonitions, however, the 
Government have, for the moment, a good answer. The 
Executive, they may say, is bound to do whatever is requisite 
to save the people from starvation. This obligation is em- 
bodied in the Poor-law, and however burdensome may be the 
sacrifices entailed by the discharge of it, they are sacrifices 
which the community is bound to take on itself. At the same 
time, the Executive is equally bound not to go beyond what is 
requisite to save the people from starvation. It must not cons 
stitute itself an employer of labour, merely for the purpose of 
raising the general standard of comfort in the nation. It is 
spending the money of the community, and it must spend 
it only in such ways as are contemplated by the exist- 
ing law. “The steps we have taken,” the Government 
may say, “for the relief of Irish distress, are what the 
necessity of the case appears to us to demand, and inasmuch 
as they are all that the necessity of the case demands, they 
are all that the necessity of the case authorises. If they 
prove insufficient, we admit that we shall deserve censure; but 
until they have proved insufficient, we claim the right to follow 
our own judgment, and to do what we think best.” Mr. Shaw 
has asked the House of Commons to disregard this answer, 
and to censure the inadequacy of the official preparations, 
before it has been ascertained whether they are inadequate or 
not. By so doing, he succeeded in making the House of 
Commons appear divided as to the amount of relief to be 
given to the distressed Irish. As there is no real division 
upon this point, it is a pity that the semblance of one should 
have been created without necessity. All that was wanted 
to impress the serious character of the situation upon 
the Government might have been said in the course 
of the debate, without moving an amendment; or 
if that had not been thought enough, something in 
the nature of a rider might have been moved, which 
it would have been open to the Government to accept, as 
simply giving expression to the readiness of the House of 
Commons to vote any sums that the Government might require 
in order to give effect to their engagements, 

The wording of the amendment was not the only unfor- 
tunate feature in the debate. A discussion which ought to 
have been strictly confined to the single issue whether the 
Government had done enough for the relief of Irish distress 
was made to embrace the relations of both political parties to 
Home-rule and to the system of land-tenure in Ireland. Neither 
of these subjects had anything to do with the question imme- 
diately before the House. Even if it were conceded that the 
concession of Home-rule would, by some retrospective 
process, bring the last harvest and the last potato crop 
up to the average level of Irish seasons, it would 
be impossible to carry Home-rule in the present 
Session; and though a remodelling of the tenure of land 
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in Ireland might prevent famines for the future, it would 
do nothing to relieve it in the present. There may be excellent 
reasons why peasant proprietorship should be extended, or 
evictions, except for non-payment of rent, prohibited, but 
neither measure would have the slightest influence on the 
amount of fuel or provision already in stock. We do not deny 
that the recurrence of famine in Ireland is not as strong an argu- 
ment as could be desired for a thorough inquiry into the system 
of tenure under which such disasters are possible. But the 
relief of present distress and the prevention of future distress 
are radically different things. They cannot be debated to- 
gether without confusion which does harm to both. The in- 
troduction of questions relating to prevention is fatal to that 
unanimity which would be likely to prevail, if the discussion 
were confined to relief. There will inevitably be differences 
of opinion as to the connection between the land system and 
destitution, and where the existence of such a connection is 
admitted, there will be differences as to the nature of the 
changes to which the land system is to be subjected. What 
possible good can come of discussing questions of this magni- 
tude and complexity, by way of prelude to the relief of actually 
starving peasants ? 

The case against the Government, such as it is, was stated 
with great vehemence by Mr. Chamberlain. - He accused them 
of taking the large sums left in the Savings-banks as evidence 
that there was no real distress to be feared; of being content 
so long as deaths by starvation were averted, without taking 
any care to insure that they were averted by their action; of 
trusting the accumulation of stores of food and fuel to the 
Boards of Guardians; of allowing private charity to do work 
which ought to have been done by themselves; of not main- 
taining the Irish in health; and of giving a wrong direction 
even to the inadequate measures of relief they had actually 
ordered. The last of these charges is the only one which 
does not presuppose the existence in Ireland of obligations 
and liabilities on the part of the Government such as are 
recognised in no other country in the world. Strong things 
have been said from time to time about the duty of the 
Government in regard to Indian famines, but the most ardent 
advocate of wholesale relief never went the length of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. All that has ever been contended in civilised countries 
is that the State should stand behind all other methods of relief, 
prepared to step in and do the work of all or any of them, so 
soon as it proved inadequate to the need. Mr. Chamberlain 
demands that the State should prevent all other agencies. In 
England and Scotland, it has always been supposed that the 
relief of distress under the Poor-law is primarily the busi- 
ness of the local authorities, and that the responsibility of the 
central authority does not begin until the local authorities have 
either asked for aid, or shown signs of incapacity to appreciate 
the distress with which they have to contend. Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to regard the local authorities as bodies made to be put 
aside, upon the first sign of an emergency. What reason, he asks, 
has the Government for trusting the Boards of Guardians in the 
matter of the accumulation of food and fuel? The reason, we 
should say, that they are the persons to whom the law com- 
mits the provision and distribution of relief. If the Government 
was bound to distrust them as soon as a famine appeared to be 
impending, the Government has been greatly to blame in not 
superseding them long ago. It may be that the administration 
of poor-relief in Ireland is so faulty, that it stands in need of 
complete reconstruction. But as the Government have not re- 
sorted to any such measures, it must be supposed that they are 
satisfied with the machinery the law places at their disposal. 
They may be to blame for being satisfied, but so long as 
they are so, they are right to leave that machinery to do 
its appointed work. Mr. Chamberlain raised another point, of 
a very different character, when he suggested that the Govern- 
ment should not permit the pestilence bred of starvation 
diet to get hold of the people. Of course, the obligation to 
prevent death from starvation, is only different from the obli- 
gation to prevent death from pestilence due to virtual famine, 
in being more obvious and more easy to discharge. It is com- 
paratively easy for the Executive on the spot to see that the 
people shall not die for want of something to eat, compara- 
tively difficult to see that they have just enough to keep them 
in health, but not enough to keep them in comfort. No one 
would bear hardly on the Government for committing an error 
on the latter point. 

The only criticism to which, in our opinion, the Govern- 
ment seem fairly open, relates to the suspension of the law 
forbidding outdoor relief. We doubt whether the readi- 
ness of the Government to authorise this suspension was 
made known soon enough or widely enough. As to the 





destination of the money spent on relief, loans to landlords 
will undoubtedly tend to raise rents; but on the other hand, 
it must be remembered that the farms will be better worth 
the rents asked, that it is the landlord who will in the end have 
to repay the loans, and that there is a great accumulation of 
evidence as to the demoralising influence of public works. 








MR. BRIGHT AS A CHURCHMAN. 
R. BRIGHT never showed that deep imaginativeness 
which lends all the fire to his oratory more curiously 
than in that hypothesis which he calmly suggested to his 
audience at the Union Chapel on Tuesday, as to what he should 
have wished if he had been a Churchman, accompanied, as it was, 
by the smiling remark that he supposed it was very much “a 
matter of accident ” that he was not. At first sight, one would say 
that not till Mr. Gladstone becomes a cynical indifferentist in poli- 
tics, and Lord Hartington a passionate zealot; not till Mr. Forster 
gives himself up to turning compliments, and Mr. Lowe to cast- 
ing oil on troubled waters ; not till Mr. Childers grows wildly in- 
accurate, and Sir William Harcourt dull, and Mr. Goschen gush- 
ing; nottill Lord Granville becomes clumsy, and the Duke of Argyll 
docile, and Lord Cardwell rash, and Lord Selborne a railer 
against religion, would Mr. Bright be recognisable as a Church- 
man. At the first glance, it is almost as easy to think of Milton 
as a Court poet, as to think of Mr. Bright as a Conformist. If you 
take the rage and indignation against aristocratic insolence 
and episcopal plausibilities out of Mr. Bright’s political history, 
—and it would be hard to separate the one from the other,— 
what is there left? The finest sarcasms would disappear from 
every speech, the breath of life from every invective, the motive 
from every metaphor, the fervour from every appeal to the 
denunciations of Scripture against the oppressors of the poor. 
Mr. Bright is by political essence a Nonconformist. The 
Ethiopian might change his skin and the leopard his spots, 
sooner than Mr. Bright’s oratory could go down to posterity 
without a positively Miltonian scorn for the Establishment,—and 
especially for the Bench of Bishops,—being associated with 
its greatest feats. 

And though nothing, of course, can ever change this 
destiny now, yet, after all, Mr. Bright was right. He 
might have been, easily enough, not indeed a smooth Church- 
man, but a combative layman within the Church instead 
of a combative antagonist outside it; and if he had been 
this, we suspect we should have got a good deal of ecclesi- 
astical change for the better out of his oratory, which we 
have not got as it is. After all, the extent to which oppo- 
sition goes is a mere matter of the adjustment of relative con- 
ditions. The planets would all go off at a tangent, if the force 
drawing them towards the sun did not just counteract the force 
swinging them away. Mr. Bright might just as well have been 
within the ecclesiastical system, instead of a disturbing force 
outside it, if destiny had made the attraction of his forefathers 
for the Church a little greater, and their repulsion a little less. 
And it is curious to think what the difference would have been. 
Mr. Bright is perfectly right in saying that but for the exist- 
ence of Dissent in this country, the Church would not be what 
it is,—that the Church owes enormous obligations to Dissent, 
both in keeping up its standard of fidelity to duty, and in 
exercising that free political criticism which has compelled 
Churchmen to enlarge their spirit, and to put off that pious 
and petty air of privileged sanctity which assumes that every- 
thing inside the Church is sacramental, and everything outside 
it common and unclean. In our own day, it is impossible, w 
suppose, that even the most narrow-minded clergyman aliv 
should be careful to parade the fact that he had dissuaded a 
mob from attacking a Dissenter’s house only because his 
wife’s sister was ill, and he feared that the noise might 
injure the patient,—as happened in the last century. And if 
it is impossible now, it is chiefly owing to the fidelity, courage, 
and spiritual power of the Dissenters that it is impossible. 

But much as the Church has owed to the Dissenters, it would 
have owed, we fancy, much more to Churchmen of Mr. Bright’s 
popular and combative frame of mind, if there had been many 
such to deal as he would have dealt with subjects touching the 
religious life of the nation. It has been the great misfortune 
of the constitution of the Church, that there has been within 
it no constitutional Opposition,—at least on matters affecting 
the laity and the popular side of religious feeling. Partly 
owing to the exclusion of the Nonconformists, partly to 
the non-comprehension of the Wesleyans, partly to the 
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tendency of the Evangelical party——who might otherwise 
have formed a constitutional Opposition,—to ignore “the 
world,” except where, as in the case of slavery, some crime 
of the first magnitude was involved in the doings of the world, 
there has been a great deficiency within the Church of that 
larger democratic feeling which, outside the Church, the Dis- 
senters have amply supplied. And nothing in the world has 
done the Church so much harm. If the partial revival of the 
popular interest in the Church has lately given us such Bishops 
as the Bishop of Manchester and the Bishop of Exeter, the 
earlier and fuller revival of that feeling would have prevented 
the Church from ever being the hotbed of prejudice against all 
popular ideas which Mr. Bright more or less justly complains 
that it’has often been, and even now too much is. No Church 
has, properly speaking, a right to exist which is not in its heart 
popular,—that is, more concerned for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the great multitude, than for any conceivable class 
purpose, or the ideas of any one conceivable social stratum. 
Yet, undoubtedly, most Churches have at times fallen into the 
error of identifying themselves with the uppermost social 
stratum which they contained, even the Dissenters them- 
selves, for instance, showing a far more prompt sympathy 
with the grievances of the middle-class, than with the 
miseries of the masses underneath. But in every Church 
that has the Christian principle at all deeply implanted, there 
is inevitably a powerful reaction against this narrowing influence. 
In the Church of England, it has~come tardily indeed, but it 
would have come much sooner, had not its proper constitutional 
Opposition been outside the Church, instead of inside it. What 
we want in the Church is men like Mr. Bright, who will scan 
jealously the utterances of the Bishops and other dignitaries 
of the Church, who will contrast them with the passion of the 
Prophets and the pity of the Psalmists, who willappeal tothe hearts 
of the people against the cold insouciance of episcopal prudence. If 
we had had such leaders inside the Church, instead of fulminating 
in favour of Disestablishment and Disendowment outside the 
Church,—and, as Mr. Bright very truly says, we might have 
had them, but for a kind of moral accident, in which accident, 
however, the fault of the Church of two centuries ago was the 
chief constituent,—the case for Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment would be small indeed, and it is growing smaller, we 
hope, every day. But if it is growing smaller every day, it is 
because the number of laymen in the Church who feel as Mr. 
Bright, had he been a Churchman, would have felt, is rapidly 
increasing; because even our Bishops now understand better 
than they did that if they cannot think and feel for the mass 
of the laity on all subjects of the deepest human interest, they 
are very likely to endanger their authority as Bishops, and the 
authority of the Church which they represent; because all 
true Christians are beginning to feel, with Mr. Bright, that 
it is the Church’s first duty to bring about the fulfilment of 
the prophecy that “ the poor shall not always be forgotten, 
the patient abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever.” 





MR. BANCROFT AND THE PUBLIC. 

C is impossible to feel much sympathy with the clamorous 

crowd who attempted to punish Mr. Bancroft for abolishing 
the Pit at the Haymarket Theatre, by interrupting the perform- 
ance on the opening night. The day for that kind of noisy and 
senseless demonstration has gone by. People see that there is 
no justice in urging the grievance of one portion of the audience, 
by spoiling the enjoyment of the remainder; or in punishing 
an error of judgment, if it is one, by an attack on property ; 
and rioting is now, therefore, easily put down. The public does 
not support it, and the police is organised as it was not when 
Elliston was forced to yield; and besides, if the grievance is 
real, there are plenty of ways of making it known much better 
and more efficacious than raising a clamour which prevents 
the performance from being heard. At the same time, we 
think the remonstrants had a sort of case, and that Mr. 
Bancroft pushed his argument about a theatre being “a 
place of business ” a little too far. It is the story of the Mid- 
land Railway over again. Mr. Bancroft, mindful of the many 
pecuniary failures at the Haymarket, and entirely disinclined 
to give his services as a charitable contribution to the public, 
wanted to increase the receipts, and, as usual in our day, the 
burden of increasing them fell on the second-class. The rich 
never suffer, and the poor seldom suffer, but the comparatively 
poor pay, cither in charges or accommodation, for every change, 





There is a large class of theatre-goers who are really 
interested in the Drama, find in a good new play the 
greatest of enjoyments, and desire therefore to go fre- 
quently, but who cannot spare the stall-money. Ten shillings 
is to them quite a sum, which they consider it wasteful to 
expend on a passing pleasure, and they will not spend it. 
At the same time, they like the ground-floor, where they fancy 
they see better, and really do hear better, or enjoy some other 
advantage—else why the preference for the stalls ?—and do 
not like being sent upstairs, even to the unreserved seats in the 
balcony, which are apt to become too crammed. It is a privi- 
lege they have long enjoyed and greatly value, and they have 
this to say for themselves. A theatre is not a place of business 
pure and simple, any more than a public-house is. The 
lessee is placed in enjoyment of a monopoly very strictly 
protected, is under some severe restraints, and ig un- 
doubtedly expected, in return for his privileges, to allow the 
general public fair accommodation. In our society, that accom- 
modation, to be at all perfect, should allow for the existence of 
a second-class, who ask something just short of first-class 
accommodation, but cannot pay the highest rates. Mr. Ban- 
croft says they have it in the balcony, but they do not think 
so; and we do not wonder at their discontent, though they had 
no more right to express it in that manner than second-class 
passengers would have to force their way into the Midland 
Station, and insist that no train should start till a second- 
class carriage had been put on. They are injured in a way, 
inasmuch as they had to give up a privilege they cherished, and 
had a right to remonstrate ; but the remonstrance should have 
been presented in reasonable form, by a petition for the with- 
drawal of the licence to the Haymarket, on the ground of im- 
perfect accommodation to the public. 

Whether such a remonstrance would be in itself reason- 
able, must depend upon the view each man takes of the 
function of the Theatre amongst our social arrangements. 
Mr. Bancroft apparently holds that it bas no function, 
that his theatre is his “place of business,” and that, subject 
always to necessary restrictions in the interest of order and 
morality, he has a right to manage it as he pleases. In other 
words, if he chooses to abolish all cheap accommodation what- 
ever, to sweep away the gallery, as well as the pit, play exclu- 
sively to the Upper Ten, and charge a guinea a seat, he has a 
right to do it. That is, of course, quite 4n intelligible position, 
and we do not at allaffirm that such a theatre might not be a 
very good one. The comedy of society might be depicted there 
with a certain finesse and point which, in a theatre with a 
gallery, it is vain to hope for. The theatre grew when actors 
declaimed before whole cities, but there may be forms of the 
art which could be most perfectly developed before very limited 
audiences, all, or nearly all, of one social grade. But then 
the argument for such a right as Mr. Bancroft claims 
is really an argument for free-trade in theatres. The State 
cannot maintain a monoply, and then tolerate the exclusion 
of its citizens from the enjoyment of the privileges: they 
bestow. There could be no argument, under such a sys- 
tem, for limiting the number of theatres, or preventing 
any one who liked to submit to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
rules from offering any theatrical performance. The constant 
suits against Music Halls for transgressing the monopoly must 
then be abandoned, whatever the consequence to the “ regular” 
theatres, which are licensed on the theory, at all events, 
that they will offer, in return for the concession, instruction, 
or, at all events, amusement to the public, and not to 
a specially selected class of that public. The idea of 
the licensing system may be erroneous, and we rather 
think is becoming inconsistent with modern manners; but 
while it is kept up, there must be a gallery, or its equiva- 
lent; and if a gallery, why not a convenient place for the 
‘ second-class,” which, powerless as it now is in all departments 
of life exists, and therefore must have some rights? We do 
not say Mr. Bancroft has not acknowledged them in practice. 
The balcony may suit them in the end, just as well as the pit, 
or better; but in theory, he denies them, and everybody else, 
any rights at all. The only person with rights is the lessee, 
who, if he thinks boxes will pay best, has a right to convert 
the whole house into five-guinea boxes, and keep his plays for 
that most limited but most profitable circle. 

If this theory is adopted, something else must go, too, as well 
as the idea of the rights of the public; and that is the notion, 
which has done a good deal to make acting respected, that it 
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is really an art of value to the community, that the actor is not 
a mere mime, earning a living by whiling away his patrons’ 
idle hours, but in his way an instructor, as an author is, or 
a poet, or a sculptor, or an architect. Of course, he 
must live, as other artists must, and has a right so to 
arrange his business that he may, if he is accepted by the 
public, live well; but he has a duty, nevertheless, to the 
community, as well as to himself, and in the case of the 
actor, this duty is inconsistent with the extrusion of the body of 
the public from his theatre. He is to improve, or at all events 
amuse, the nation, if he can, and not a single class; to show to 
all the mirror of all, not to show to a few the mirror of them- 
selves, far less to provide them with mere distraction. The 
actor does his best when he stirs a whole community by 
making some great conception real to them, by bringing it 
home to minds incapable of comprehending abstractions fully ; 
and though he does not do his worst when he merely amuses 
them, he certainly does lower his art into a trade. The 
higher conception of his function may now be condemned as 
too lofty, and no doubt the place of the actor as instructor 
has in the modern world been much occupied by others; but 
that is the ideal, and in surrendering the ideal, actors give 
every chance to those who declare their art to be merely fool- 
ing, and they themselves only one degree above posture-makers 
and jugglers. There are occasions on which “ common-sense ” 
has a distinctly lowering effect upon the idea to which it is 
applied, and Mr. Bancroft’s common-sense seems to us to err in 
that direction. Of course, he must make his theatre pay, and 
if it cannot be made to pay without giving up the pit, the pit 
must be given up. Our own impression is that the wasteful 
part of a theatre is the row of boxes, originally introduced, we 
fancy, for the benefit of shareholders, and at a time when manners 
were very different; but the experts must know their business best. 
But if accommodation is to be denied or impaired for second-class 
playgoers, it should be defended on the plea of proved necessity, 
and not on a theory which, if it is accepted, would reduce acting 
from an art into a business, and in a very few years produce 
another of those recoils from the Stage to which the English 
people are periodically liable, and which less than forty years 
ago nearly crushed the profession altogether. Mr. Bancroft 
must be old enough to remember when decent middle-class 
people hardly entered the theatre, when in provincial cities 
Dickens’ sketch of the sort of house to which Crummles played 
was literally true, and when out of London, no one would believe 
that an actor could be a gentleman. He may depend uponit, that 
one way to revive that preposterous state of public feeling is for 
a manager, himself so careful and so respected, to lay it down as 
a dogma that a theatre is a lessee’s place of business, which he 
is to manage as he likes, and arrange as he likes, without atten- 
tion to anything but his own interests. He will find the posi- 
tion of a public servant is, on the whole, pleasanter and loftier 
than that of a public caterer, and that the exclusion of classes 
between the “ Upper Ten” and the Gallery tends to anything 
rather than respect for the art which we believe he sincerely 
values, and desires to maintain in repute. 





MR. WATTS ON ART. 


ie the Nineteenth Century for February, Mr. Watts has 

published a paper, entitled “ The Present Conditions of Art,” 
which must be peculiarly interesting to all who have ever 
earnestly felt or thought about Art,—first, because of the 
matter and manner of it; and secondly, because of the 
interest, which is one rarely gratified, of hearing opinions 
on Art from those whose work proves their opinions to 
have been tested by the best experience, that of incessant 
and successful labour. The number of writers on Art seems to 
increase every year, and on no subject are writers more dogmatic, 
“intense,” and uncompromising in the expression of their opinions. 
There are few Art critics whose style does not recall, “I am Sir 
Oracle, and when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” The certainty 
in the expression of opinions is the more to be wondered at, when 
we see how much restraint, temperance, even diffidence, is used by 
those who do the best work, when they discuss the work of fellow- 
artists. Great men who have toiled through the labour that 
has made them great have, perhaps, staggered too often under 
the many difficulties of their art to be so light-heartedly con- 
fident in theorising, either on other artists’ work or on their 
own ; and being greatly gifted, their artist eye feeds generously 
on Nature’s beauties, so that their opinions are softened towards 





diverse styles and manners which, though not their own, trans- 
late more strikingly sometimes one truth, sometimes another. 
Still, there are principles which lie deep-rooted at the core of 
the whole subject of Art which inspire them to eloquence, prin- 
ciples which have made all highly-cultured societies include the 
right development of Art into the scheme of all wholesome civi- 
lisation, but which principles, in the turmoil and hurry of modern 
life, run a chance too often of being forgotten. To state them 
briefly, they are reverence for and delight in beauty, earnestness 
in study, and sincerity towards those emotions which arise 
in artistic natures (to quote from Sir F. Leighton’s admirable 
discourse to the Royal Academy students) “in the presence of 
the phenomena of life and nature.” All, we think, will agree 
that it is the adherence to these principles which has been the 
secret of the power of all greatness in Art; and should they 
cease to be the mainsprings from which the inventive faculty 
produces its work, Art must sink to the level of flippant and 
not very wholesome pleasures, or solemn and not at all amusing 
farces. 

In this essay, Mr. Watts has tried to persuade the world how 
necessary are the refining influences of beauty to the moral, 
mental, and physical condition of society, and how far the 
modern world has strayed away from Nature’s own teaching in 
the matter, and how far, through over-greed and selfishness in 
straining for material prosperity and indulgences only, we have 
not only frustrated the spontaneous happiness which beauty in- 
fuses into life, but we are frustrating the ends for which we 
have sacrificed somuch. He has treated his subject from a suffi- 
ciently wide point of view to bring it into contact with the 
vital interests of society at large, and to clear away 
the mist of conflicting interests and complications, arising 
from the transition from old-established ideas to those new and 
untried,—a transition which is developing new conditions in 
every art and science, in the outward world we see, as in modes 
of thought in individuals and society collectively. This state 
of transition produces conditions most unfavourable to Art, and 
these conditions have been dwelt on with eloquence and subtlety 
by Mr. Watts; yet, as he says, “It must be remembered that 
the artist, no less than the poet, should speak the language of 
his time ;” and no less important is it for his readers to remem- 
ber that whatever shortcomings he finds in the conditions of 
modern society as regards the growth of Art, he cannot certainly 
be accused of using, as many do, such shortcomings to cover 
a want of interest or vitality in his work. When Mr. Watts 
complains that nearly all modern habits of life impover- 
ish the element of beauty which feeds the growth of spon- 
taneous art, we must listen to him, not as to one who has been 
hopelessly inactive under the starvation which such ugliness is 
to the artist, but as to one who, above all other artists, has painted 
in the spirit of the higher thought of his time, and who has por- 
trayed, as no other artist has, the only special beauty of our 
times in a consummate manner. For the questioning, com- 
plicated difficulties attendant on the upsetting of old, recognised 
methods of life, though they have deprived the world of so 
much in art that is beautiful, have produced their special 
beauty even for the artist. Life is now-a-days to very few a 
life of thought or a life of action separated, to most of us it is 
a life of both combined, and combined under a pressure of 
various lines of interest and action, united often with a struggle 
for necessities of a material kind. The countenances of mer 
who think and act,—more especially, of course, men of original 
thought who have conquered the complications of modern 
conditions by threading successfully their own line of individual 
thought and conviction through all difficulties,—the counten- 
ances of such men acquire a subtle interest, which is the result of 
the peculiar thought of our own day. If we have lost in physieal 
strength and brutal energy, we have gained in moral courage, 
maintained in the best minds through all questioning doubts, 
—doubts, it must be remembered, which sap enthusiasm and 
certainty, the qualities which make courage comparatively 
easy. Of many of our greatest men Mr. Watts has made por- 
traits which, in the deepest and subtlest qualities of portraiture, 
are second, perhaps, to none, rendering in the countenances 
of his sitters the modern element of subtlety and questioning 
with a delicacy and breadth combined, unsurpassed, we should 
think, by any master. Such work can only be the outcome 
of a life lived earnestly in the thought of the age, which is so 
strikingly portrayed in the faces of its great men. Such 
pictures as “ Love and Death” and “Time and Death” are 
obviously the result of a specially modern vein of thought. 
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Love, struggling vainly at the portal with outspread, 
battered wings, to resist the inevitable, weighty inmarch- 
ing of his enemy Death; Time and Death, wading hand- 
in-hand through the waves of events; Time, striding on 
inexorably, with an unalterable vigour of youth; Death, 
gathering her flowers as she passes on, both followed by 
the inevitable Nemesis flying in their wake, scales in hand, 
which weigh in the history of the world the results of Time and 
Death,—these two pictures are poems in colour and form, 
which are bred of the intellectual emotions of the age, as 
are the subtle lines and thoughtful brows in the portraits of 
the great men. 

Most sincerely and earnestly has Mr. Watts painted the 
realities of his age, none the less realities because emanating 
from the thought and feeling, as well as the action, of the pre- 
sent time; but his manner of painting has a nobility and reti- 
cence which are not modern in their character, and which make 
many exclaim, when they first see one of his pictures, “ It is like 
an old master.” When such an artist writes ably on his own 
subject, we hope all those interested in general culture and 
social questions, as well as in Art, will read, not confounding 
his writing with that of the many who have not proved 
their experience, but with the respect and attention deserved 
not only by the fullest experience, but by proofs given of sin- 
cerity and power. In his essay, Mr. Watts wisely leaves all 
discussion and questionable points alone, discoursing on his 
subject from a loftier position than is generally taken in the 
discussion of Art, claiming for the noblest art a place in what 
is best in the histories of all great nations, and instigating us, 
as a nation distinguished in so many other ways, to desire 
and demand Art which shall be consistent with the greatness of 
our other achievements, pointing out that in a time like the 
present, it is more than ever necessary to bear in mind that 
there is a practical use in the cultivation of the fine arts 
Perhaps the following quotation will give the most character- 
istic example of the tone of the whole article :— 


“ Now, it might be well to ask whether great art is really a neces- 
sity in the development of a nation’s history; if it be a necessary 
constituent in general social perfection. We cannot question the 
progress of civilisation, for it is easy to point to conquest over in- 
ferior races, impatience of injustice and extension of sympathy; but 
it is a melancholy truth that progress is not all clear gain. It 
destroys as well as constructs. Decay follows up behind advance, 
and many things hourly drop out of existence which humanity 
can ill spare, though at the moment it may set little store by 
them. Modern habits of investigation have sapped unquestioning 
faith, and haye not supplied anything more consoling. Material 
prosperity has become our real god, but we are surprised to 
find that the worship of this visible deity does not make us happy, 
and more than begin to suspect that we cannot, by any earnestness 
of sacrifice, bind him to us. The one thing which is more than ever 
clearly perceived is the density of the veil that covers the mystery of 
our being, at all times impenetrable, and to be impenetrable, in spite 
of which conviction we ever passionately yearn to pierce it. This 
yearning finds its natural expression in poetry, in art, and in music. 
These are ministers of the divine part of our natures. Materialism 
may sneer at imperfect utterance, but throngh the incoherence will 
often thrill that note which awakens a responsive chord in the best 
side of humanity. Among the best gifts bestowed upon us is the 
sense (in the widest acceptation of the term) of beauty, and the first 
among the servants of beauty is Art. As before said, in an age 
so given to look only for material, industrial, and self-evident 
advantages as the present, all elements that are not immediately 
concerned in the production of material advantages are too com- 
monly set aside, as belonging to the fanciful and unpractical, only to 
be thought of in intervals of breathing-time, rarely permitted in the 
real struggle of life. Yet that possible state of social harmony, of 
well-being of humanity, which even common philosophy is beginning 
to have a glimpse of, can only be attained by the activity of all the 
intellectual faculties working harmoniously together. The importance 
of demands upon activity which provide occupations, and conse- 
quently means of sustenance, for different classes of hand-workers, is 
obvious, and they are naturally estimated at their worth; but it is 
less clearly seen that the promotion of social sympathies is of not 
less importance, that the activity which secures the satisfaction of 
the physical requirements alone will by no means secure the happi- 
ness of the individual, still less of a family, least of all of the widely 
extended social correspondence to which progress points as its 
object and end.” 


Mr. Watts’s style curiously reminds us of the manner of his 
painting, each sentence weighty with suggestiveness, the thought 
delicate, at the same time, his breadth of treatment including 
wide-spread interests, the moral, no less than the xsthetic, 
side of his subject. It is, perhaps, the sweep of his imagi- 
nation inclosing so wide an area of suggestive thought, 
that causes in his painting what those who are not fully in 
sympathy with it think a certain vagueness, a want of cer- 
tainty and finish, notwithstanding the fine feeling for form, 





colour, and tone, and profound knowledge which are apparent 
in all Mr. Watts’s works. <A certain amount of unattainable- 
ness is, perhaps, inherent in the aim he has in view; “but it is 
very necessary, in order to arrive at anything like a fine judg- 
ment with regard to his subject-pictures, that a distinction 
should be clearly felt between the unattainableness we often see, 
consequent on an absence in the artist of the true artistic gift, 
a want of industry, care, or concentration, and the subtlety and 
delicacy which to some appear a want of distinctness in Mr. 
Watts’s poetical work, in which, of necessity, the quality of 
suggestiveness is more salient than that of completeness, 

In his writing, as in his painting, there is too an element of 
the feverish concentration of the inventive craftsman, which 
the following words will best exemplify :—“ What ought to be 
demanded is that the artist should throw his whole being into 
his work, that the religious fervour he may not give to the 
creed that saints and angels take visible interest in what he is 
about, he should bring to bear upon what he ought really to 
believe,—namely, that he is practising a noble and beautiful 
art, that is worthy of all his heart’s love and devotion, to be 
thought of first when he rises in the morning, and last when 
he closes his eyes at night. If this is not so, let him never hope 
to stand with those who are identified with all that is worthiest 
in the history of nations.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
THE ALLIANCE WITH THE HOME-RULERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—As a humble Liberal voter, I crave leave to express a 
hope that, before it is too late, we shall hear you speak out with 
no uncertain sound upon the grave discredit and danger which 
proceedings like Lord Ramsay’s at Liverpool will bring to the 
Liberal cause. 

I take the facts from his own letter to this day’s Times. 
He began with saying, “I am in favour of extending to 
Ireland the largest share of self-government consistent with 
maintaining the integrity of the United Kingdom, and I will 
gladly support an inquiry how far and to what extent this can 
be done.” ‘There is, at all events, no absurdity here in the form 
of the inquiry proposed, but the main proposition of the sen- 
tence is calculated to make sober men reflect. Would it not be 
said to be consistent with maintaining the integrity of the 
United Kingdom to allow an Irish representative body 
sitting in Dublin to legislate on all questions affecting Irish 
land, and on all religious and educational questions in Ireland ? 
And would anything less than this satisfy Irish agitators? If 
Lord Ramsay has not considered what this would amount to, 
the Liberal party in England ought to do so, before it endorses 
him. 

But even this concession was not enough for the Home- 
rulers. Its language might be thought still to savour a little 
of that reference to more extended powers of local government, 
which alone practical politicians have hitherto dreamt of in 
connection with Ireland. Lord Ramsay was required to 
swallow something that had the word “ Parliament” in it, as 
well as the thing, and after rejecting a proposal that he should 
promise to vote for an inquiry into “ the nature and extent,” or 
“amount,” or “the nature and grounds” (for he states it dif- 
ferently on the 28th of January and 3rd of February, without 
seeming to be aware of the importance of the difference), “ of 
the demand made by the Irish people for the restoration of an 
Trish Parliament,” he consented to do so, if the word “ restora- 
tion” was omitted. 

From the context, I infer, without much doubt, that “ extent ” 
or “amount,” was meant, and not “grounds ;” and let us just 
pause here a moment, to see how the form of the inquiry has 
been altered. Did any responsible man ever vote for such an 
inquiry,—so vague, so indeterminate, and so ostentatiously 
putting the desires of the persons advancing a claim in the 
place of the propriety or practicability of granting it? Could 
any constitutional politician think of going behind the state- 
ments of the Parliamentary representatives of Ireland, and the 
petitions with which Irishmen can, if they like, cover the table 
of the House, to take the sort of evidence upon the “nature 
and extent” of such a demand as this, which an inquiring 
body would have to waste its time in listening to? The form 
of the inquiry itself shows that the vote would be the mere 
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acceptance of a shibboleth, and would have nothing practical 
WEatie Lord Ramsay says “he is pledged to inquiry, and 
nothing more; not even to abide by the result of that inquiry.” 
Can it be necessary to point out that nobody ever votes for an 
“inquiry ” involving issues of fundamental principle ? No one 
sends to a Committee questions which are questions for the 
House. Still less does anybody vote for an inquiry which 
implicitly contains a sanction to measures which nothing 
would induce him even to consider. That such is the 
character of the motion which Lord Ramsay promised 
to support is sufficiently proved by his own scruple. 
If it meant “inquiry, and nothing more,” and inquiry by 
the result of which he was not pledged to abide, what could it 
signify to him whether the word “ restoration”? was in or out ? 
The framers of the motion know full well that if it be carried, 
the distance to an Irish Parliament will be half-traversed. 

Now, Sir, Ido not care to enter into the question how far 
Lord Ramsay can justify his course to himself. As already 
remarked, his first utterance was so unguarded, that he may 
have managed “conscientiously ” to accept the formula which 
his wire-pullers told him would very likely give him a seat for 
Liverpool. But I do say that if the Liberal party accede to or 
encourage this sort of thing, they will be grossly dishonest. 
They perfectly understand what such a motion means, and that 
it will never be allowed to be carried. If they encourage their 
“ promising”? men to vote for it, they will be discredited in 
#ngland, as the Liberal party has been before now, when it has 


dallied with Irish sedition; and their Irish allies will turn |. 


upon them and rend them, when they find that they have been 
deceived. 

I fear that the Liberal managers at Liverpool have done a 
mischief which will be felt far beyond their own constituency, 
and the backing which they seem to receive from the official 
Opposition makes a protest needful. Sir W. Harcourt’s pleas are 
sophistical. It is one thing for the Government to refrain from 
ostracising Irish gentlemen who happen to be convinced Home- 
rulers, and quite another thing for English candidates who are not 
Home-rulers at all to catch the votes of Irish voters in England, 
by “ paltering in a double sense” with artfully devised formulas. 
No one would count every vote against the present Govern- 
ment more eagerly than I should, yet I cannot bring myself to 
regret that these Liverpool tactics have not been rewarded by a 
success. I thought English honesty was going to try a fall 
with political craft, but cunning against cunning is a different 
game, and one in which it seems to me rather rash to engage 
with Lord Beaconsfield for antagonist.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln's Inn, February 9th. O. 





THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The Liverpool election, compared with the general elec- 
tion of 1874, shows very clearly that a strong Liberal reaction 
has set in, even in that impregnable stronghold of Toryism, 
Liverpool. In 1874, 37,000 electors polled, giving a majority of 
35,000 votes to Lord Sandon and Mr. Torr, over Mr. Rathbone 
and myself. In 1880, 50,000 electors polled, giving Mr. Whitley 
a majority of 2,221 over Lord Ramsay. A simple rule-of-three 
sum shows that if a poll of 37,000 produced a majority of 
3,500, a poll of 50,000 should produce a majority of 4,750. 

But the majority is only 2,221, so it is clear that we have 
reduced the Tory majority in Liverpool by 2,529 votes, on a poll 
of 50,000. It is absurd to call this a discouraging defeat. It 
is a most evident reaction in favour of Liberal principles, and 
should cheer and encourage the party throughout the kingdom. 
Had it not been that Lord Ramsay was a stranger, pitted 
against the most popular man in Liverpool, the poll would have 
been much closer; and I venture to say, as one who possesses 
an intimate knowledge of Liverpool politics, that had Lord 
Ramsay been as well known in the borough three weeks ago as 
he is to-day, the relative position of the two candidates might, 
perhaps, have been reversed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Scarborough, February 10th. W. S. Carve. 





MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECH ON THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Smr,—I have read, in the Waterford Citizen, of the 6th inst., 
an article from your paper commenting on Mr. Bright’s speech 





on the Irish land question ; and, as an Irish small farmer, I beg 
to differ with you on some things you say in that article. 

You in England have no idea how often you insult 
the people of this country by imputing to them dis- 
honesty. You do it quite coolly. I believe many Eng- 
lishmen do it without intending any offence, and I am sure 
the Spectator would be the last to do so wilfully. Now, allow 
me to assure you that the farmers of Ireland do not want to rob 
anybody, even the landlords. The poorest man in Ireland 
has been taught from his infancy that he is bound to 
give every one his own; and not one of them but knows, 
as well as Sir George Bowyer himself, that not to do so 
would break the Seventh Commandment, and incur the 
awful guilt of mortal sin. JI have seen with sorrow 
that when we cry out against the insecurity of our tenure, and 
against the power of the landlord to put on any rent he likes, 
the landlords all cry out that we want to rob them. And such 
is the power of wealth, that they get many English, aye, and 
some Irish papers, to say so also. I do not deny but words 
have been said at the land meetings and elsewhere which would 
not square with honesty; but the farmers should not be judged 
by those words, but by their own acts. Is it reasonable to think 
that men who have met their landlords fairly and honourably 
up to this, would all at once become dishonest ? What I want 
to say is, that the agitation is not to rob any one, but a protest 
against a tyrannical and unjust system. Do you or any just 
Englishman believe that the law which gives power to a man 
to break up the home of his fellow-man and its associations, 
whenever he likes, has the sanction of Almighty God? If you 
do, we in this country do not, and we shall never rest until 
that power is taken away. 

You fear that if Mr. Bright’s plan were carried out, the 
Government might find the same difficulty in collecting rents 
that the landlords do now. Well, I am only one tenant, but at 
fairs, markets, and other places, I meet persons of my own class 
from four counties, and I can truly say that if the land were let 
at a fair rent, one man could collect all the rents of the country 
for the Government. My reason and their reason for saying so 
is this,—That with perfect security, the tenants would make 
every acre of land produce much more than it does now, so 
that besides paying what they contracted to pay as honest men, 
they would have plenty to eat, and famines would be no more. 
If there be force opposed to the law at present, it is because no 
man in Ireland dare stand up and say the law is just. Let this 
be changed; give the occupier fair-play, and then if, through 
want of industry, drunkenness, or ignorance of his business, 
any one fails, he will not have public sympathy with him in 
resisting the law when ejected.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Sani Farmer. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AS A HISTORIAN. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Of the various qualities which contribute to render the 
present Prime Minister the most phenomenal specimen of suc- 
cessful public men, the least estimable is the habit of mis- 
quoting or distorting history for the purpose of the moment. 
Whether this proneness to inaccuracy arises from ignorance or 
indifference regarding the sober judgment of his hearers, or a 
moral incapacity to distinguish between the relative values of 
fact and fiction, is a question that may never receive a satisfac- 
tory answer. Many proofs are before the world of this inveter- 
ate habit, and I was therefore not so much surprised as I would 
have been if any other person had given utterance to them, at 
reading the following words in the report of his speech upon 
the opening of Parliament :—‘“ It is an error to suppose that 
Afghanistan, generally speaking, was governed in past times by 
one individual. On the contrary, the grandfather of Yakoob 
Khan was, I believe, the first ruler that collected under his 
power all the tribes of his country.” This statement is in flat 
contradiction to well-known facts. To prove it to be an error 
we need not go back to the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
when the dynasties of Ghazni and Ghor held in subjection not 
only all the races within the present geographical limits of 
Afghanistan, but from that centre and home of their strength 
extended their conquests and dominion far into Turkistan and 
India. An equally strong and more familiar refutation of his 
Lordship’s fancy history is to be found in the annals of the last 
century. Every intelligent school-boy knows that upon the 
death of Nadir Shah, in 1747, Ahmed Shah, an Afghan 
of the Afghans, being elected ruler of the country by the 
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tribal chiefs, soon reduced to subjection not only “all the 
tribes of his country,” but imposed his yoke upon the circum- 
jacent regions in every direction; and that from Candahar, his 
capital, he reigned as sovereign, not merely over Cabul, Balkh, 
and Herat, but also over the plains of the Punjab, the moun- 
tains of Kashmir, and the eastern parts of Khorasan. This 
extensive empire remained intact during his reign of twenty-six 
years. Even the feeble voluptuary Timour, his son and suc- 
cessor, contrived to hold together during twenty years the 
kingdom of Afghanistan and the outlying provinces we have men- 
tioned. He it was who transferred the seat of government to the 
city of Cabul, which had been comparatively neglected since the 
days of Baber and his immediate successors, and from this place 
issued his mandates to Lahore and Serinaghur in the east, to the 
very gates of Meshad in the west. It was only after the decease 
of Timour that, owing to feuds and jealousies breaking out 
among the numerous members of the Suddozye family, the 
Afghan State fell into a condition of chronic civil war and dis- 
memberment, and continued so till it was again consolidated and 
reduced to comparative order by the strong hands of Dost 
Mahommed, though within much narrower limits than the 
original Durani monarchy. It was not indeed till the last hour 
of his reign (1863) that he obtained possession of Herat and the 
adjacent territory. We thus see “that Yakoob Khan’s grand- 
father,” Dost Mahommed, was not by any means “ the first ruler 
that collected under his power all the tribes of his country,” 
and that it is not altogether “an error to suppose that Afghani- 
stan was governed in past times by one individual.” On the 
contrary, it was governed in succession by two of the Suddozye 
Amirs for nearly fifty years, a much longer period than has 
fallen to the lot of Dost Mahommed and his family. But such 
is the style of historical illustration Lord Beaconfield considers 
good enough for the House of Peers, and which he has the 
pertness to advance in support of some fanciful scheme for 
dividing the country among a number of greedy and turbulent 
Sirdars. A hopeful plan—who can doubt it >—for making the 
people “ prosperous, happy, and contented neighbours !’”—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 





MR. WATTS ON ART. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I am glad to see that you intend to notice Mr. Watts’s 
masterly and inspiriting article in the last Nineteenth Century, 
on “'The Present Conditions of Art.” But you will write as an 
all-wise philosopher, while I ask to be allowed to say a word as 
one of the ignorant multitude. When a great artist takes the 
trouble to speak to us, it is fit that we should make some sign. 
Mr. Watts has given us a feeling of hope for the future of 
English Art, such as we have not known for years; and he also 
tells us what even we, obscure as we are, can do to hasten the 
coming of the better time. It is hard work that he gives 
us, to do, in clearing away the rubbish from our life, and 
getting free for noble things; but it is a comfort to be, at 
last, told clearly what to work at, and still more, to believe that 
we may yet see a beautiful England round us some day, and 
even a beautiful London. 

But we feel one difficulty left behind, that great artists can 
hardly understand. We middle-class Philistines have a deep 
and ardent longing for beauty (Mr. Matthew Arnold knows 
nothing about us), but we are puzzled where to look for it. We 
want wise men to tell us, but instead, they talk to us chietly 
about ugliness. Our buildings, our statues, our dress, every- 
thing about us is condemned, and now we want to be 
told what we may admire. We know that we have got 
some undeniably beautiful things in our National Gallery, 
but when we go there, we do not feel as happy in looking at 
them as we should like to feel, and so we do not go very often. 
Let Mr. Watts tell one of his disciples to come and meet us 
there, and to show us on the spot, with the pictures before us to 
point to, the sweetness and glory of Titian and Turner, and I 
think we shall feel that he is bringing all heaven before our 
eyes. Let him treat us as a class of scholars, and encourage us 
to ask him questions, and show him all our dullness. Do not let 
him say too much about the history of Art, and how to know 
spurious Holbeins from real ones; but let him patiently open out 
to us the loveliness, and quietness, and simplicity, and splendour 
of the great paintings, till he quickens our vague, numb senses 
into living sight and joy. Long ago, a great sculptor once con- 
descended to take me to the British Museum; and the single 
hour we spent there, among the Parthenon Fragments, I listen- 





ing to his wonderful talk, and looking at curves and lines and 
groupings that I should never have seen but for him, taught 
me more than I ever learnt in all the years before or since. If 
Lord Beaconsfield wants to do something to make us forget his 
miserable wars, let him commission some man of understanding 
to give us lectures on sculpture in the British Museum itself, 
with all the ages round us to refer to. It would be the opening 
of a new day for England, if the priceless treasures of Art in our 
museums and galleries could be brought home to the eyes and 
hearts of the people in a way they could understand, by the 
living voice, and on the spot where they can be seen.—I am 
Sir, &e., E. W. S. 

[It is, perhaps, a little hard on the Spectator to taunt it with 
writing as “an all-wise philosopher.” We are fully satisfied 
only with one feature in this journal, and that is, that it abhors 
the affectation of omniscience, and tries as much as possible to 
correct its mistakes.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CALVINISM AND ART. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In your review of “ The Higher Life in Art,” on the 31st 
ult., you say, “There has been no creed ever held by any 
number of people that has notexpressed itself through art of some 
kind.” In what art has Calvinism ever expressed itself? Per- 
haps you will say, in the poetry of “ Paradise Lost.” But it is 
surely a mistake to call Milton a Calvinist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoserH Joun Murpxy. 

(Surely the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is a true work of art.—Eb. 

Spectator. ] 





A SCHOOLMASTER ON WRITING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srmr,—Allow me, as a teacher, to thank you for your article on 
“ Writing.” I rejoiced to find even a side-blow struck at that 
potent power which seems well-nigh absolute in “ education,” 
even with people otherwise, to all appearance, intelligent, 
Nature appearing at times to them like a perturbed spirit,— 
alas, poor ghost! I rejoiced at the faint hope your article en- 
couraged of the soul within the child being recognised and 
being expected to come out, and the child’s individuality being 
invited, in courteous terms, to make its appearance. 

I regretted, however, to find even you, in company with most 
teachers, adopting, as I venture to think, a grave educational 
fallacy. You seem to give countenance to the idea that the 
pupil imitates “the copy.” I pointed out some years ago, in a 
paper read before the College of Preceptors, that what the 
pupil strives to put on paper (in writing or drawing) is not 
the copy, but the mental image suggested by “the copy,”—a 
thing of the child’s own. I need hardly show how great is the 
difference,—how the teacher may throw away, as the child 
soon does, to the ignorant teacher’s disgust, “the copy;” 
how the teacher addresses himself, not to the dead “ copy,” but 
to the living mental condition; how he studies its history, 
growth, and character, and aims at its guidance; how he him- 
self becomes an artist in the most delicate, the most intricate, 
the most subtle, and the most lasting and momentous of all 
material; and finally, how the so-called ‘‘ mechanical studies 
of drawing and writing may become, in his hands, the means 
of educative influence, of culture, and refinement.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. H. Lake. 

“ Withernden ” School, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 

P.S.—I am writing to a well-known publishing firm, with a 
view to give your valuable suggestion a practical shape. 





OX-PLOUGHING. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Eight hundred feet above the sea, among the granite 
hills of Aberdeenshire, I saw, for the first time in Scotland, an 
ox at plough. I was wandering through the pine-forest crown- 
ing the hill, when a gap in the tree-ranks, that showed a half- 
ploughed field, was filled up by a moving object, which quite 
perplexed me for a few seconds. And no wonder. It was a 
sight I had never seen before,—an ox and horse ploughing 
together. Let no one imagine that ox-ploughing is a mark of 
barbarism. The ploughman with whom I forgathered 
was as interesting as his team,—a man brimful of intelli- 
gence, with whom a few minutes’ talk would suffice to 
make an English Tory understand why Scotland is Liberal. 
He was as intelligent as an average Member of the House of 
Commons, and, of course, considerably more so than an 
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average Member of the House of Lords. A man of poetic 
sensibility, as. Scotch ploughmen generally are, he had names 
for his team. The horse—a whitish, sturdy brute—he called 
Donald; the ox—a stately black animal—he called Jock. As 
I walked round the field with him, he gave me his 
“crack.” The ploughing, he told me, improved Jock’s 
constitution generally, strengthened his stomach, and 
enabled him to make of himself better beef. (What a fine 
illustration this would be to some Highland minister in a sermon 
on the blessing of toil.) Five hours a day he thought sufficient 
ploughing for an ox—one team five honrs in the morning, the 
other five hours in the afternoon—but in his own case, he had 
sometimes had Jock ploughing the whole ten hours, granting 
him two hours at mid-day for dinner and siesta. The ox, he 
told me, pulled stronger than the horse. Its step is steadier, 
less jerky, it has more weight, lies lower to the ground, and has 
amore direct pull on the plough,-—indeed, your own eyes were 
evidence that Jock was more than a match for Donald. In 
addition, it does not require such expensive food when at work 
as a horse, a little turnip and hay being all it requires; and 
but for the fact that horses are better fitted for the general 
work of a farm and are already trained, he seemed to think 
oxen would be made use of in ploughing much more widely, 
Cows were occasionally put to the plough, but he himself 
shrank from the idea (from a spirit of gallantry, no doubt. 
noblesse oblige) ; but bulls, once trained, produced the very finest 
work, The time required to train oxen to the plough was various. 
Some could not be trained, some required weeks, while others 
required but a few days. Jock, for example, being an ox 
of talent, if not of genius, had acquired his business in two days. 
One could not help feeling interested in Jock, as he moved with 
patient dignity round the field of toil. He looked like a Porus, 
—a sable monarch in bondage; and Shakespere’s words came 
naturally to your mind, “ You do him wrong, being so majes- 
tical.” The pathos was deepened, when you learnt that ina 
few months Jock would have to depart this life. His course 
consists of two years of growth, two years of ploughing, and 
then comes the end, when Jock is sent up to London, it may be 
to provide nutriment (horresco referens !) for Tories and Turks. 
There was a glorious sunset in progress, as I left this field of toil 
and interest. The sun was resting on the top of Lochnagar, 
which looked as if it were fairly on fire, while the saliva that 
hung from Jock’s lips sparkled in the level beams like a liquid 
Kohinoor. Surely this earth would be a happier place, if more 
men, at their last hour, were as well able to say as Jock, when 
his brief life comes to an end, that they have been worth their 
meat.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lumphanan, February 10th. J. WALLACE. 





THE FACULTY OF VISUAL REPRESENTATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—The following extract from a letter of Professor James 
Elliot, of Goldielands, will probably interest many of your 
readers. The Professor also drew my attention to a paper con- 
tributed to Nature, of January 15th last, by Mr. Edward 
Dutton, in which many curious facts are stated respecting the 
faculty of visual representation. The paper is illustrated by 
diagrams sent him by Mr. G. Bidder, and others who possess 
this faculty, to exhibit the manner in which numbers habitually 
present themselves to their mental vision :— 

“Tn the Spectator (of February Ist, 1879) there was a curious account 
of a Jesuit preacher who, while apparently speaking without notes, 
was reading the whole time from a manuscript which he saw 
mentally befure him. Last autumn, at Silloth, I met with a Scotch 
minister who told me he had the same peculiarity himself. After 
writing a sermon carefully and reading it carefully, he could see it 
before him mentally, and read from it page after page and line after 
line, seeing even the stops.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., A.C. R. 





“A BELEAGUERED CITY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR."’] 
Srr,—Are there, or are there not, two Mrs. Oliphants ? Or is 
“A Beleaguered City” written by the accomplished authoress 
of the “ Chronicles of Carlingford, &c., &c.?” The styles being 
so different, and, moreover, the books being sent out by different 
publishers (if I mistake not), puzzle me so, that I should 
like to ask you whether there are, or not, two Kings (or rather, 
Queens) of Brentford ?—I am, Sir, &c., PuzzLep. 
(“A Beleaguered City” is certainly by Mrs. Oliphant, the 
author of the “Chronicles of Carlingford;” and the great 





difference in style, corresponding to the great difference of sub- 
ject, is precisely the point which excited our admiration.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—About a week ago, Mr. Godley, Secretary to the Irish 
Church Commissioners, wrote to a Dublin paper (the Irish 
Times) to say that out of the annual payment of £131,000 due 
to the Church Commissioners for interest on money advanced 
by them to the 4,000 or 5,000 peasant proprietors whom the 
Commissioners have created in Ireland, under the Church 
Disestablishment Act, the arrears due this winter, after three 
three successive bad harvests, amount to only £7,450, or less 
than 6 per cent. of the annual interest. Mr. Godley also 
denies that there have been refusals or inability to pay interest 
on the part of peasant proprietors in Armagh and Donegal, as 
alleged in the last number of the Hdinburgh Review. These 
facts, on such good authority as that of the Commissioners’ 
Secretary, should, I think, go far to allay the fears expressed 
in your article on “ Mr. Bright on Ireland,” in the Spectator for 
the 3lst of January,—that the Government might expect 
trouble from refusals to pay interest in bad times on the part 
of Irish peasant proprietors, if money were advanced to them 
by Government, as proposed by Mr. Bright.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grange, Waterford, February 9th. E. Harvey. 





MR. FOSTER’S “ PEERAGE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Of course it isnot your practice to take notice of replies 
to reviews of books appearing in your columns, but there is one 
statement of the notice in Mr. Foster’s new “ Peerage,” in your 
number of this day,—viz., that this work is not “intended to 
renew its appearance year by year, like other Peerages,” of which 
we think we are entitled to request that you will publish a con- 
tradiction in your next. It is intended to publish an annual 
edition, and the editor will thankfully avail himself of the 
opportunity of the publication of the next edition to correct 
the mistakes pointed out by your reviewer, so far as they are 
Mr. Foster’s, and not the reviewer’s own errors.—We are, 
Sir, &., Tue PUBLISHERS. 
25 Parliament Street, S.W., February 7th. 








BOOKS. 
a 
RUSSIA BEFORE THE WAR.* 
Tue author of this book is entitled to the praise of being an 
able and a cultivated writer, and of possessing a knowledge of 
his subject,—which, granting other necessary qualifications, 
entitle him to speak with authority. Among those necessary 
qualifications, the most important are a judicial temper and an 
attitude of neutrality towards the persons and things which fall 
within the purview of his criticism. What evidence does our 
author give of his possessing these two necessary attributes of a 
fair historian ? Prima facie, his bias, supposing him to have any, 
would sway the balance of his sympathies in favour of Russia. 
For he claims to bea Russian. By such expressions as “ we” and 
“our,” he identifies himself with the Russian people. In the 
following sentence, moreover, the translator seems to place the 
nationality of the author beyond a doubt :—“ It is of some im- 
portance that English readers should know that the author of 
the work, now translated, with some additions from the lately- 
published German original, not only writes with the authority 
of one familiar with the conditions of social and political life 
in Russia, but deals with the subject as a Russian.” In the 
volume itself, on the other hand, there is a good deal of internal 
evidence which it is not easy to reconcile with a Russian author- 
ship, in the ordinary sense of the word “ Russian.” The author 
gives the following explanation, for example, of his having been 
obliged to give up his intention of studying at the University 
of Dorpat :— The University of Dorpat, where lectures were 
given only in German, was bound to require from candidates 
for admission an amount of acquaintance with the Russian lan- 
guage which the author was not able to muster.” This isa very 
singular obstacle to one who writes “as a Russian.’ There 
are also a good many mistakes scattered over the volume which 


* Russia Before and After the War. By the Author of * Society in St. Petersburg,” 
&c. Translated from the German (with Additions from the Later Editions by the 
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would be intelligible and excusable enough in a well-informed 
foreigner, but which are puzzling as coming from one who 
writes with the air of a Russian publicist. 

Anybody tolerably well acquainted with Russian literature 
must be familiar with the popular author of Provincial Sketches, 
whose real name is “ Saltykoff,” and nom de plume “ Stchedrine.”’ 
But surely no Russian could make the mistake of ascribing the 
Provincial Sketches to such mongrel authorship as Saltykoff- 
Schotschredin. A writer, however, who “was not able to 
muster” as much of the Russian language as would suffice to 
pass him through a matriculation examination, might very well 
fall into a blunder of that sort. Within the last twenty years, 
two well-known statesmen of the name of Milutin have figured 
in public life in Russia. One died a few years ago, the other 
is still living. The author distinguishes between the two by 
describing the surviving one as “the younger brother of the 
former Secretary of State for Poland.” The living Milutin is, 
in fact, the elder brother. It is like mistaking the present Lord 
Derby for his father. One of the most interesting per- 
sonal sketches in the book is that of Alexander Herzen, 
who spent most of his literary life partly in London 
and partly at Geneva. Alexander Herzen had a younger 
brother, to whom he was much attached. “ Strangely 
enough,” says our author, “ Alexander Herzen, in his other- 
wise so copious Memoirs, has not made the slightest mention of 
this brother.” here is nothing strange in the matter to any 
one familiar, as a well-educated Russian ought to be, with the 
details of political controversy in Russia. Jegor Herzen was 
a political opponent of his brother Alexander; and not being a 
man of any particular mark, his name does not occur in Alex- 
ander’s Memoirs. Should Lord Derby take the trouble to write 
his Memoirs, there will probably be very little in them about his 
brother, the Secretary for War. A Russian publicist, more- 
over, would hardly speak of “Count” N. N. Novossiltzoff ; 
and still less would he make the mistake of placing the Gostinoi- 
Dvor in Moscow instead of St. Petersburg. 

These are some of the reasons which make us distrust the 
claim of the author (though vouched for by his translator) to 
write “asa Russian.” And our doubts approach certainty when 
we compare Russia Before and After the War with Modern Russia 
(published ten years ago), by Dr. Julius Eckardt. Both books 
are indisputably by the same author; and, indeed, we believe 
that this is an open secret at Berlin. But who is Dr. Julius 
Eckardt? He is a German, born in one of the Baltic provinces 
of Russia, but who has lived for years past in Berlin, and is one 
of the writers in, perhaps, the most rabid of anti-Russian papers 
in Berlin, Technically, no doubt, Dr. Eckardt is “a Russian,” 
just as a Boer of the Transvaal is technically an Englishman. 
But if a Boer of the Transvaal were to take up his residence at 
St. Petersburg, and start an anti-English newspaper there, 
Englishmen would probably decline to accept his pictures of 
their character, institutions, and social and political life, as 
entirely impartial and trustworthy. Our Boer editor might be 
able, cultivated, and honest; and takin g his portraits of us separ- 
ately and individually, it might be difficult to say of any“one 
of them that it was not true. He might give chapter and verse 
for every statement, and in that way establish his accuracy ; 
yet the impression left on his readers’ minds by the general 
portraiture and grouping of facts might be altogether false and 
misleading. For example, he might take Dr. W. H. Russell’s 
letter in the Daily Telegraph of last Tuesday as the basis of a 
generalisation on the morals and discipline of the British 
Army. “Here,” our Boer would say, “is the most famous of 
English war correspondents ; the proprietor of a military news- 
paper ; a general favourite among military men; on terms of 
intimacy with the Prince of Wales; and an avowed Jingo, to 
boot. This man goes out to South Africa as a special corre- 
spondent for a newspaper which has made itself conspicuous by 
glorifying even the excesses of a rampant militarism, and has 
laughed to scorn the ‘ humanitarianism’ of men like Mr. Glad- 
stone. Surely Dr. Russell, if anybody, may be trusted to deal 
not only justly but generously with the British soldier. What, 
then, is Dr. Russell’s testimony ? He tells us that the British 
‘troops in Zululand’ ‘made night hideous again and again’ by 
the ‘ stampedes’ which the terror of Zulu assegais caused among 
them. He tells us that the pillage of peaceful citizens by 
British troops was such, that officers had to take devious routes 
to avoid human habitations. He tells us that respectable men 
had to flee for their lives, and respectable women for their 
honour, at the approach of British soldiers. He relates how, 





on one occasion, the soldiers of a certain regiment attacked an 
hotel in which a British officer was lodging, and ‘smashed in 
the windows with huge paving-stones, because they were 
refused drink ;’ while the officer ‘ got out of bed and crept under 
it to escape, and was rolled over by a stone like a rabbit.’ In 
short, Dr. Russell asserts that the conduct of the British troops 
among unoffending British subjects was such, that they had to 
be treated ‘as if they were ticket-of-leave men.’’? From his 
own point of view the Boer editor would undoubtedly have a 
strong case against the morale of the British Army. An Eng- 
lishman, on the other hand, would see at a glance the fallacy 
of drawing a general conclusion from a special instance, and he 
would be apt-to vote the Boer critic either a very stupid or a 
very prejudiced person. 

The fault, then, which we have to find with Dr. Eckardt’s 
book, is not so much that it is inaccurate in its particular facts, 
as that the selection and grouping of the facts suggest con- 
clusions which are either quite untrue or grossly exaggerated. 
Let us take one or two examples. One whole chapter is de- 
voted to a sketch of the life and conduct of a General Ismailoff,. 
a brutal and sensual tyrant, who lived on his estates in the interior 
of Russia, and gave himself up to alife of debauchery, involving 
the cruel oppression of his serfs. Now what are the facts as 
they are exhibited in Dr. Eckardt’s own pages? “The poor, 
terrified tenants,” on this man’s estates, “ had gone straight to 
the Emperor (Nicholas), and prevailed upon him to interfere in 
person.” The result was that “the administration of the 
estates” of Ismailoff was “placed in other hands,” while 
Ismailoff himself was “ deprived for ever of the disposition of 
his property, on account of his abuse of his powers, and interned 
for the rest of his life in a distant town of the Government of 
Tula.” Nor is this all. In the chapter immediately preceding 
the one devoted to Ismailoff the author has occasion to make 
some remarks on a comedy of Griboiedoff. “In this comedy,” 
says the author, “the ‘Nestor of high-born rogues,’ who 
‘would sell his two oldest and trustiest servants for a pair of 
greyhounds,’ is the famous Bluebeard of his time,—General 
Ismailoff.” Yet when Dr. Eckardt proceeds to draw his portrait 
of the typical Russian country gentleman, he gives us this “ Blue- 
beard ” of comedy—who was, in fact, a sort of maniac—as the 
ordinary representative of hisclass! We arealso invited to pity 
the frivolity of the Russian aristocracy, because “ there have been 
times when blowing soap-bubbles was a pastime of fashionable 
saloons” in St. Petersburg. The author is candid enough to 
add, however, that “to a St. Petersburger of to-day” this in- 
formation “sounds like a myth.” We fear that to a Londoner 
of to-day it would not by any means “sound like a myth,” to 
be told that “there have been times” when amusements nof 
more elevating, perhaps, than the blowing of soap-bubbles were 
fashionable among our highest aristocracy. “ Aunt Sally,” we 
believe, was the invention of a Duke, and it would probably be 
difficult to prove that it is a more intellectual pastime than 
blowing soap-bubbles. 

Some new matter has been added to the English edition of 
Dr. Eckardt’s book, and these additions indicate pretty plainly 
the purpose which the work is intended to serve in England. 
Count Schouvaloff is put forward as the Russian statesman, 
par excellence, whose accession to power ought to be most wel- 
come to Englishmen. He is represented as opposed to the war 
of liberation in Bulgaria, and not favourable to the Treaty of San 
Stefano. But hischief merit, in Dr. Eckardt’s eyes, is apparently 
the Count’s good understanding with Prince Bismarck, based, in 
no small degree, on their common hostility to Liberal ideas. 
The author is naturally pleased that Prince Bismarck has 
formed an alliance with Austria, “the old and natural ally ” of 
Germany, and indeed of every reasonable English statesman :— 

“ And indeed, so long as the Austro-German alliance can reckon 
on seeing its policy of peace, which constitutes its raison d’étre, sup- 
ported by an English Government, strong at home and respected 
abroad, whose influence with France is powerful enough to wean or 
deter her from an armed coalition with the Northern Empire, even 
the most warlike Russians are forced of necessity to keep still. But 
if, on the other hand, an unhappy fate should will that a revolu- 
tion in Russia should be accompanied by a relapse of England into 
indifference to Continental interests, then the first result of this would 
be that France, deprived of the peaceful counsels of her English 
neighbour, would reach her hand to Russia for an alliance ; and the 
next result, that the whole of Europe would be taught to know, what 
only a few know at present, that the revolution now imminent in 
Russia implies a terrible danger to European peace.” 

The meaning of all this is tolerably plain. A general election 
is approaching in England. Prince Bismarck is very anxious 
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that his friends the Tories should get a new lease of power. 
This would serve his purposes in several ways. One of 
the chief dangers which menace the stability of Ger- 
man militarism is the spread of democratic principles. A 
powerful Republic in France will unquestionably minister 
to the spread of democracy. In Russia, too, the system of 
village communism is a standing danger to the feudalism of 
Germany. It is near enough to prove contagious. This is a 
danger of which Dr. Eckardt warned the Germans ten years 
ago, in his Modern Russia. Prince Bismarck would, therefore, 
be glad to form a political combination against the emancipa- 
tion of the proletarist; and one main object of this combina- 
tion would be the isolation of Republican France. For this 
purpose Dr. Eckardt conjures up a terrible picture of an im- 
pending cataclysm in Russia, which can only be averted either 
by Russia plunging into a foreign war, or by an alliance between 
the Conservative parties in Germany, Austria, England, and 
Russia, with Prince Bismarck, of course, pulling the strings, 
and turning this quadruple alliance to his own benefit. At pre- 
sent two things are wanting to the consummation of this 
political combination,—the accession of Count Schouvaloff to 
supreme office in Russia, and the return of Lord Beaconsfield 
to power after the dissolution in England. Prince Bismarck is 
skilfulin manipulating public opinion in Germany, but we doubt 
whether Dr. Eckardt’s electioneering volume will have similar 
influence on our elections. 

We must not part from our author without saying that there 
is much in his volume to interest English readers, if they read 
it with the aid of the key with which we have supplied them. 
He is also fair to the Russians when he is not biassed by 
any arriére-pensées. He does full justice, for instance, 
to the extraordinary morality and sobriety of the Russian 
army in Bulgaria. “It is true,” he says, “beyond all cavil or 
question, that the recent war has been rich in episodes, illus- 
trative of Russian iife and morals. For example, the total 
number of crimes committed by soldiers, and brought for trial 
before military tribunals, from January lst to August 1st, was 
estimated at about three hundred. Taking into consideration 
the enormous strength of the active forces, the hosts of 
irregulars attached to it, and the circumstance that the army 
had remained at Kischeneff, and then had stopped four 
months on Roumanian and Turkish territory, this total seems 
unusually small. It is particularly noticeable that cases of 
insult to women, in the total of offences, have been extremely 
few and far between.” ‘This is a very impartial testimony in 
favour of our own judgment on the trumped-up and obviously 
unfounded accusations of the Rhodope Commission Report. 





SERMONS BY DR. MARTINEAU AND DR. LIDDON.* 
Tue disrespect in which the world holds the literature of ser- 
mons is, at least in great measure, due to the point of view 
of pure ignorance. For our own parts, we know nothing more 
remarkable than the high interest of the best sermous published 
during the present generation. If the present writer had to 
choose not more than a dozen volumes to keep him company in 
solitary confinement, he suspects half the number might be 
made up of volumes of sermons. Where is there, for keen and 
profound knowledge of the world, measured by a high standard 
of spiritual and moral passion, anything to compare with most of 
the volumes of Dr. Newman’s parochial and University sermons ? 
Where can you find a finer blending of thought at once precise 
and profound, with high, if sometimes harsh, imaginative expres- 
sion, than in the various volumes of Dr. Martinean’s sermons ? 
And where can you find a richer and more eloquent comment on 
the various phases of spiritual doubt and denial, than in the Uni- 
versity sermons of Canon Liddon? Even to a mere man of 
the world of awakened mind, even though he had no sympathy 
with Christian beliefs as such, there would be much in the 
two volumes now before us to fix his attention and undermine 
his confidence in his own assumptions. But, of course, it is 
not the man who thinks the whole subject of the spiritual 
life visionary, who will appreciate such volumes as these at 
their true value. Rather will they awaken in him vague 
uneasiness, that disquieting sense that he has been measuring 
life more by his own deficiencies than his own positive know- 
ledge, which is often at the root of what is sometimes mistaken 
for instinctive aversion. 





* Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. Vol. 
II. London: Longman’s. 1879. Sermons Preached before the University of 
Oxford. By H.P.Liddon, D.D. Second Series. London; Rivingtons, 1879. 





It would be hard to find Christian preachers of any type 
wider apart than Dr. Martineau and Dr. Liddon. Dr. Martineau 
is a Christian Theist, who, while recognising in Christ the 
highest moral expression of the divine mind, attaches very little 
authority, properly so called, to either the words or historical 
statements of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures wherever 
these are of a kind to challenge the principles of the modern 
conscience or of modern science; while Canon Liddon holds 
strongly by ecclesiastical authority, and pleads eloquently even 
for that latest of all the Church’s dogmatic symbols, the Athan- 
asian Creed. Yet so allied are these two preachers by the natural 
affinities of all Christian theism, that sometimes it would be hard 
even for one who knew both preachers well, to be quite sure to 
which of the two he was listening, if certain passages were 
read aloud, without mention of any name. Take the following, 
for instance :— 

“Man is free; but he can only preserve his true freedom by & 
voluntary service. His reason, his affections, his will cannot dispose 
of themselves capriciously with entire impunity. Truth, beauty, 
goodness, these are the objects of their rightful service; and what 
are these but aspects of the Eternal God? Believe that all truth is 
unattainable ; and the ruin of the understanding is only a question of 
time. Treat moral beauty asa mere fancy; and the degradation of 
the affections must quickly follow. Decide that right and wrong are 
only phases of human feeling; and the unnerved will must ere long 
forfeit all that gives it directness and strength. It is only in the ser- 
vice of high ideals that the soul of man can attain its excellence ; 
and when these are renounced, man doos not escape from service, he 
only changes masters, and that for the worse. He falls back under 
the empire of sense or of nature, and he finds in the depths of his 
degradation the justification of the law against which he has rebelled.’ 
Might not that have been found, without the alteration of a 
word, in Dr. Martineau’s writings ? But it isin the noble sermon 
on “Christ’s Service and Public Opinion,’ by Canon Liddon. 
Again, with the exception of two words, which Dr. Liddon 
would hardly have used, the thoughts at least of the following 
fine passage of Dr. Martineau’s might easily have been found 
in such a sermon as Dr. Liddon’s on “The Gospel and the 
Poor :”— 

“Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city. and bring in hither the 
poor, and the maimed, and the lame, and the blind.’’"—Luke xiv., 21. 

“ So that nameless, perhaps imaginary ‘city’ was already just like 

ours, and hid away its misery behind its splendour ; and if you wanted 
to find its crowd of indigent and stricken, you had to dive into the 
lanes, and seek that you might save it. And, in the ancient cities, 
the quarters over which the needy or servile population spread were 
larger probably than in ours, and often the contrasts greater between 
their spacious mansions and their nests of poverty. Look at the map 
of old Athens, Corinth, or Rome: within the tbin line that traces the 
walls run two or three converging roads, joining, like scanty islands 
in a sea of space, a temple, a courthouse, a gymnasium, a circus, a 
bath, a cluster of palaces: leaving blank enough to shade every slope 
as in the open country. What stood upon those vast areas which the 
engraver cannot fill >—the forgotten multitudes that leave no monu- 
ment; who are born, and suffer, and die, without the notice of 
history; but who are, collectively, at every moment, the largest 
holders in the great fund of human existence. When I try to fill up 
these silent blanks with the tones and looks of their lost life, and 
think of their tragedies of grief and passion on which the curtain 
never falls; when I count the generations that inherit the woes of 
one metropolis; when I remember how many are the vanished cities 
of the world, and the scores of those that yet remain; I understand 
too well the deep pity of the saviours of humanity, and look with 
wondering reverence at their faith and hope, rather than their 
charity.” 
We note this occasional convergence between two strikingly 
contrasted styles, only because it bears witness to the influence 
of that great spiritual faith which, in spite of the wide differ- 
ence between these writers ecclesiastically, penetrates both 
volumes, and makes us feel how much nearer the preachers are 
to each other than either of them can be to the new teachers 
who find the voice of truth in Agnosticism, Determinism, and 
the faith in “ posthumous” existence. 

Yet, as we have said, it would be hard for men who own 
one master to be more widely divided than are Dr. Mar- 
tineau,—who probably accepts no more of the supernatural- 
ism of Scripture than Dr. Abbott, and is much more distinctly 
humanitarian as to the person of Christ,—and Dr. Liddon, 
who is a Catholic Anglican, identified heart and soul with the 
sacramental doctrine of both the Eastern and the Western 
Church, and who even now would look upon reunion with the 
great communions of the Fast as the only adequate presage of 
the victory of Christ’s kingdom over human evil. And these 
differences being so great as they are, it is curious to 
observe how nearly at times they seem to disappear in 
the strong sympathy of Christian feeling. There is a sermon 
of Dr. Liddon’s, on “The Life of Faith and the Athanasian 
Creed,” in which he attempts to show how completely the spirit 
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of those denunciations in the Athanasian Creed to which its oppo- 
nents most object, is taken from the language of Christ himself, 
and how impossible it is to make faith in Christ the root of all 
true life, unless want of faith in Christ brings with it the loss of 
that life, the penalties of spiritual death. Yet we doubt whether 
anything in Dr. Liddon’s sermon on that subject is calculated 
to lend so much strength to what we may call the severer view 
of spiritual penalties in the life to come, as some parts of Dr. 
Martineau’s on “The Forecast of Retribution.” In it he con- 
trasts very forcibly the good-natured man-of-the-world’s view 
of moral evil with the view taken by the educated conscience and 
spirit,—and shows that the latter is all on the side of that in- 
finitude of condemnation which finds its natural language in 
“the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched” :— 


“What, then, can we learn from the historical or external study of 
our kind? That men exist with infinite variety of spiritual feature, 
8o mingling their lineaments and invisibly melting away their shades 
as to defy the resources of a narrow classification. But that the 
characters, as objects of moral judgment, are as various as the men, 
observation gives us not theslightest reason to believe. We know, indeed, 
quite positively that there is no constant ratio between the two orders 
of differences ; and that of two minds akin in result, one may be chiefly 
involuntary nature, the other, all voluntary ‘habit; the one, like 
the wild flower in its native fields; the other, like the same kind, 
painfully trained in a foreign clime, with elaborated soil, and arti- 
ficial heats. What is true of one case, is true of all. The apparent: 
gradations of character may be all resolvable into varieties in the 
problem originally set by nature; and in the phenomena which we 
observe there is nothing to decide on the relative merits of men,— 
they may all deserve the very same; or their just reward may be 
twofold, wide apart as the ‘kingdom of our Father’ from the outer 
darkness of weeping and wailing. Thus we may understand, how 
religious men do not feel their classification contradicted by the facts 
of the world. The marks on which judicial insight fixes its gaze are 
illegible, they think, save to the eye of God. The world is to them 
a spiritual masquerade ; where the jewelled cloak may hang upon the 
shoulders of a bankrupt, and the rags of beggary conceal a prince. 
Hence their lofty moderation, their somewhat cold and impassive 
demeanour towards human life. They neither trust, nor wholly dis- 
trust, the moral appearances of ‘things; for the heart is deeper than 
they can read. They dare not yield their full affection to any being, 
lest he prove a foreigner, and no citizen of heaven. Yet they know 
themselves in the presence of many a person, could they but discern 
him, worthy of eternal affection, and regarded already with the com- 
placency of God. In their indifference to external symptoms, they 
tend-even to go in contradiction to them; to suspect a snare in the 
sound look of decent habits and happy dispositions; to cling to hope 
and believe in latent good, where outwardly appear only the wreck 
of passion and the deformity of guilt. And so they are apt to 
move through life without admiration and without despair for men; 
with no eager expenditure of love, but with a store of deep 
affections in reserve; with the wealth and intensity of their 
souls delivered over to nothing actual, but sedulously enlarged 
and deepened for objects invisible and waiting to be revealed. 
While the doctrine of a heaven and a hell, with a corresponding 
classification of mankind, is thus not contradicted by outward obser- 
vation, its real seat and strength lie in the inward reflection upon 
ourselves and the nature of the right and wrong we do. The moment 
we turn to question our own hearts, and judge, ‘not by the seeing of 
the eye,’ but by the secret oracle of conscience, all notion of the 
infinite gradations of character, and of our own freedom from any- 
thing very bad or very good, entirely disappears: as we gaze, the 
neutral shade divides in the midst, and gathers itself at either end 
into the white light of heaven and the blackness of the gulf. In 
the moment of temptation, what is the scene really enacted within 
us? Is it not invariably a controversy,—a struggle,—between two 
competing passions for occupancy of our will ?—passions, between 
which it is ours to decide, and of which we know the one to be nobler, 
and the other relatively base? When, as Peter stood with the ser- 
vants at the fire, the first cock-crowing smote upon his heart and told 
him the thing which he had done, what was the sad history which he 
read as he looked in? Would he not interpret it thus 2—‘ What have 
Idone? Soul of the rock become weak as water! the deepest love 
I have, love to the purest of beings,—love backed by all the claims 
of Truth,—I have put away, to give myself up to Fear, fear for these 
poor, shivering limbs, fear of them that kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do!’ Will Peter, then, think simply that 
he has done rather amiss, and that it is a pity he was so taken off his 
guard ?—or, that he is a wretch, who has done the worst possible to 
him ?—for how can a man do more than the very wickedest thing that 
comes before his choice at the time? You, indeed, who stand by and 
look on, may imagine to yourself impulses still more depraved to 
which, had he been some other man, he might have yielded ; but if 
these were never present to him, if they never came into the field of 
his temptation, what are they to him? ‘They are wholly foreign to 
his problem ; in the solution of which he could sink no lower than to 
accept the proposals of Satan and decline the answer of God. What 
consolation would it have bronght to the Apostle’s bitter tears, to tell 
him that more shocking things might be imagined,—that if, for in- 
stance, he had gone up to his Master and assassinated him, that 
would have been worse? The suggestion would be but an insult to 
his remorse, and would operate like the voice of those foolish and 
heartless comforters, who remind you, as you smart under one sor- 
row, that you might have had two, and that, though the blessing 
folded to your bosom has been torn away, another, sitting in the 
chair beside you, yet remains. Peter would reply, ‘Go to, thou fool 
and blind; Satan gave me the lie to tell; but he put no murderer’s 








dagger in my hand; what more, then, could I do for him than I have 
done ?”” 

That is a very remarkable passage, in the sermon of one who 
bases his faith entirely on the utterances of conscience, and 
attaches no more value to the words of revelation, where they 
seem to go beyond the declarations of conscience, than he would 
to the language of a historian who had exceeded the warrant of 
his pieces justificatives. Thus Dr. Martineau speaks as follows, 
in the same sermon, with something approaching to indifference, 
of the literal authority even of Christ’s own words :— 

“Tt can scarcely be that there is not something in the great world to 
come corresponding to the immeasurable difference which reveals 
itself in our own forecasting souls between holiness and guilt. By 
what method this felt difference will, however, declare and justify 
itself, it were vain to surmise ; and least of all can we lay any stress 
on the mythological pictures to which, in the intensity of their 
spiritual convictions, prophetic men have had recourse as symbols of 
the truth they would convey, and the interval they desired to mark, 
Whether it be Plato’s roaring shaft, with its thorny sides and police 
of fiends, through which the dead must pass, or Christ’s undying 
worm and unquenchable fire, it were childish to take these images 
for more than solemn hints of an undefinable reality, or to imagine 
that, by dissipating them, you get rid of the penalties of sin.’”’ 


Hence, it is clear that it is not the language of Scrip- 
ture, except so far as that is the echo of the language 
of the conscience itself, on which Dr. Martineau relies, 
Indeed, if we may venture a general criticism on this volume, 
as on all the many fine volumes which have come from 
the same hand, we should say that Dr. Martineau places 
the Christian revelation too high, even as a perfect embodi- 
ment of the conscience and the spirit of man, to pass over 
its greatest words, even where it goes somewhat beyond what the 
unassisted conscience would assert, with so little significance as 
he attaches to it. It would be strange, indeed, if he who em- 
bodied for us, as Dr. Martineau believes that Christ embodied, 
the spiritual life of God, had been encompassed in so great a 
cloud of misunderstood metaphor and imaginary history as 
the “ critical” view of the Gospel finds in the narrative of our 
Lord’s life and work. But though we may esteem it difficult to 
reconcile altogether Dr. Martineau’s deep spiritual reverence with 
his cool critical scepticism, his volume is, perhaps, all the more 
on that account suited to the reading of a day which is more 
sceptical than reverent. 

Dr. Liddon’s volume, while it contains much that is coloured 
to some extent by his ecclesiastical position, is full also of fine 
criticisms on the spirit of modern society, modern ethics, and 
modern politics. Nothing can be finer, for instance, than the 
sermon on humility and truth, containing the following appli- 
cation to the spirit of a democratic age :— 

“Jt may be thought that the social foes of humility are less power- 
ful now than in bygone years, that good-taste on this side, and the 
strong and strengthening current of political democracy on that, have 
in this matter already done, or bid fair to do, the proper work of the 
Gospel. But this is to forget that the essence of all true moral 
excellence lies not in external conformity to a conventional standard, 
but in an inward disposition, under the control of recognised prin- 
ciple. The formulas of good-taste are merely an elegant translation 
of the common opinion of contemporary socicty. The humility of 
good-taste is strictly an affair of appropriate phrases, gestures, re- 
serves, withdrawals ; it is the result of a socially enforced conformity 
to an outward law. The humility of democratic feeling is often a 
very vigorous form of pride, which is scarcely at pains to disguise its 
real character. The demand for an impossible social equality, which 
has done so much to discredit some of the noblest aspirations for 
liberty that the modern world has known, is due to the temper which 
creates a tyranny, only working under circumstances which, for the 
moment, forbid it. The impatience of an equal in the one case is the 
impatience of a superior in the other. The humility of a democracy 
is largely concerned with enforcing an outward conformity to this 
virtue on the part of other people; and both it and the humility 
of good-taste may remind us of those cannibals who have walked in 
our parks clothed in the dress and affecting the manners of European 
civilisation, and yet have found it difficult to restrain themselves from 
indulging old habits when there has been much to tempt them. 
Humility, to be genuine, must be based on principle ; and that 
principle is suggested hy the Apostle’s question, which warns every 
human being that, be his wealth, his titles, his position, his name 
among men, what they may, they afford no real ground for self- 
exaltation, because they are external to his real self, and are in fact 
bestowed on him from above.” 

Or take the following criticism on the strength and weak- 
ness of what is called “ public opinion :”’— 

“ What is the duty of a Christian towards this ubiquitous and pene- 
trating agency? Is he to ignore or despise it, in the spirit of some 
Stoic of the earlier school? Assuredly not. St. Paul was respectful 
even towards heathen opinion; he bids Christians do nothing reck- 
lessly to forfeit its favourable judgment ; he shapes his phrases, not 
seldom, as would a man who is guided by this instinctive deference. 
For, always and everywhere, public opinion must needs contain certain, 
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perhaps considerable, elements of truth. Those great moral ideas of 
righteousness and retribution, which are to human conduct what its 
axioms are to mathematical science, and which have their attestation 
or their echo in the depths of every human soul, do, more or less, 
enter as ingredients into all forms of public opinion ; they secure to 
it a claim on respectful attention; they preserve it from the rapid 


disintegration which, without them, could not but overtake it. They 
may be grossly misapplied, or associated with wild profanity and 
folly; but they forbid us to treat any public opinion as wholly 
worthless or erroneous ; they secure to it an element which is cer- 
tainly from above, and which may partly shape the baser material in 
which it is embedded. Are we, then, to place ourselves trustfully in 
its hands, to defer to, and to obey it, at least in a Christian country, 
and in an age of enlightenment and progress ? Is it to furnish us, in 
the last resort, with a rule of conduct, or with our standards of moral 
and religious truth ? Again, assuredly not. For consider how this 
public opinion is formed: it is practically the result of a general sub- 
scription ; it is the workmanship of all the human beings who go to 
make up society, or a section of society. Certainly the wise, the ex- 
perienced, the conscientious, the disinterested, contribute towards it, 
each in proportion to his weight and influence. But as certainly, 
also, the reckless, the unprincipled, the foolish, the selfish, have their 
share in producing it; a larger share, the world being what it is, 
than their nobler rivals. In public opinion, power often counts for 
more than character ; Nero could shape opinion at Rome more effect- 
ively than Seneca. Genius which holds itself bound by moral con- 
siderations is often less influential, at least for a time, than genius 
which mocks jauntily at the simple distinctions between right and 
wrong. Public opiuion is, in point of fact, a conglomerate; it is a 
compromise between the many elements which go to make up human 
society, a compromise in which all are represented, but in which, 
upon the whole, the lower and selfish elements of thought and feeling 
are apt to preponderate. And therefore, while it is always a matter 
of high interest to ascertain what is the verdict of public opinion on 
a given question, both because it represents so much, and because it 
can do so much, this verdict will never be received by Christians as 
an absolute guide to truth, though it may well be a subject for re- 
spectful attention. ‘The same conclusion is suggested by a considera- 
tion of the vicissitudes to which public opinion is liable. It is liable 
to the action of disturbing causes, which betray it, upon occasions, 
into wild inconsistencies with itself. The panic produced by an un- 
foreseen catastrophe, the fascination exerted by a brilliant writer or 
speaker, the apparent coincidence between some suspicion enter- 
tained by a loug-cherished, perhaps unexamined prejudice, and some 
trivial discovery or occurrence ;—these things will sometimes rouse 
into desperate energy some one element of passion latent in the vast 
body of general opinion, so that it breaks with all that has hitherto 
restrained and balanced it, and precipitates a society upon some 
course of conduct altogether at variance with its better antecedents. 
And this liability of powerful sections of opinion to suffer from the 
disturbing effects of panic, must needs unfit them for the duties of 
guides in matters of religious and moral truth. In truth, common 
Opinion is too wanting in patience, in penetration, in delicacy of 
moral touch and apprehension, to deal successfully, or otherwise 
than blunderingly and coarsely, with questions like these. It cannot 
be right to ery 
‘ Hosanna!’ now, to-morrow ‘ Crucify |’ 

to applaud in Galilee that which is condemned in Jerusalem; to 
sanction in this generation much which was denounced in that; to 
‘adore what you have burned, and to burn what you have adored,’ 
with conspicuous versatility, merely because a large body of human 
beings—the majority of whom, it may be, are quite without particu- 
lar information on the subject—love to have it so. To attempt to 
please men in this sense, is most assuredly incompatible with the 
service of Christ.” 


Take them all in all, we doubt if any two volumes published 
within the last year have contained more help towards 
forming a true opinion on the deepest questions that men’s 
minds and hearts can debate, than these two volumes of mere 
“Sermons,” one by a Unitarian thinker, and the other by an 
academical ecclesiastic of High-Church views. 





ALEXANDER DUFF.* 

Dr. Smiru has finished his task, and we have before us the life 
of the man whose name is as a household word to the Anglo- 
Indians who between 1830 and 1870 made India what she is. 
There are men amongst us, specially of the younger generation, 
who, looking at the title-page before us, might inquire, with the 
latent contempt which ever accompanies ignorance, “And who 
may Alexander Duff be?” But his history is, nevertheless, 
inextricably bound up with the history of the welfare and pro- 
gress of two hundred and fifty millions of human beings whose 
destinies have been more or less committed to our hands. And 
though, while waiting for the completion of the narrative, we 
called attention to its earlier pages, we do not think, on the 
whole, we can arouse the interest we would desire for the work 
before us, more effectually, than by giving a very brief réswiné 
of the earlier years of the life to which it has drawn our closer 
attention. 

Alexander Duff, the first missionary of the Church of Scot- 
land, was the son of a Highland farmer. Born in the ver y heart 





* The Life of Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. By George Smith, C,LE., LL.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1879. 








of Scotland, amid scenes of “unsurpassed beauty and gran- 
deur,” he received precisely the training which has fitted so 
many able Scotchmen to “ endure hardness,”—to be able, as the 
German Arndt once so graphically put it, “ to dispense with the 
portmanteaus of life.” Like most men who have accomplished 
any lasting work in the world, he had his “ vision.” Does that 
sentence read like the phrase of a fanatic or a dreamer? Let any 
man who has realised, or partially realised, in his life’s work his 
youth’s ideal, recall the first moment when his purpose stood 
out before him straight, a thing apart from himself. Nor 
will such men be without a feeling of common fellowship 
with the lad stumbling his way home amid the deep and bitter 
cold darkness of a winter’s night, lost utterly, it seemed, for the 
moment amid the mountains, exhausted with cold and hunger, 
when a light, which seemed to him Heaven-sent (it was only 
the flare of a poacher’s torch), revealed his whereabouts, and 
a cot where shelter was possible. In the darkest hours of his 
after-life, that flash was never forgotten. We cannot follow 
him in his University career. Enough that in 1829, the 
Church of Scotland remembered what Wellington called her 
“marching orders.” It is noteworthy that the men who 
banded themselves together to consider the necessities of the 
world outside Christendom were the same as those who were 
at the time engaged in transforming the worst wynds in 
Glasgow. An article in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, written 
by Mr. Stevenson, librarian of the Treasury, first drew Duff's 
attention to India as the field of his future labours, and he 
finally offered himself for mission work. Even then, when yet 
scarcely twenty-three, he made two stipulations which might 
have been the result of a life-long experience. He required to. 
be assured, first, that he should be wholly unshackled 
in the modes of meeting and operating on the natives; 
and secondly, in particular that he should be entirely 
independent of the chaplains and Kirk Session of Calcutta. 
“The first missionary of the Church of Scotland went 
out to Calcutta with only one injunction laid upon him, which 
it became his duty to violate the moment he saw the country 
and people for himself. That order was, not to settle in the 
metropolis itself, but in a rural district of Bengal.” The East 
India Company was then in the full swing of the power it used 
on the whole so well. Of the 250,000,000 for whose good govern- 
ment it was more or less responsible, 170,000,000 were Hindoos,. 
Parsees, and Buddhists, Mohammedans 50,000,000, Demon- 
worshippers about 28,000,000; while Christians of every tribe, at 
the time of Duff’s landing, were scarcely a perceptible element 
in the population. Schwartz and Kiernander, Henry Martyn, and 
the three great missionaries at Serampore, with other devoted 
men, had been labouring for upwards of half a century among 
the adult population of the country; wherein, then, did Duff’s 
work differ from theirs? In this, first, that Duff saw, as 
by an instinct, that among peoples such as those to whom he 
was called, light must penetrate downwards from above, not 
upwards from below. It was in vain to argue that the 
soul of the Sudra was of equal value with the soul of the 
Brahmin. It was Brahminism itself which had to be touched, 
and he saw that to bring any large influence to bear on 
such a system as this, the higher teaching of the young 
must be through the medium of English. True, the great 
College of the Serampore Missionaries had been, so early 
as 1818, begun in Serampore; and in 1817 the Government 
Hindoo College, for purely secular education, was opened 
in Calcutta; but in the latter, though English was to be 
taught, yet literature and science were to be given to the students 
through the medium of their own languages, languages in which 
it was difficult, if not absolutely impossible, for the European 
teacher to convey the results of the highest learning and deepest 
scientific research ; and yet such results Duff knew well were 
among the most deadly weapons he could use in his contest with 
Hindooism and the creeds of the East. 

That the God of Nature and of Grace was one, that so-called 
secular knowledge was the great ally of all truth, was Duff's 
firm conviction, and before a year had passed he was established 
in the heart of Calcutta, destitute of assistants--save an un- 
trained Eurasian lad,—spending six hours a day in teaching 
some three hundred Bengalee youths the English alphabet, and 
many an hour at night in preparing a series of graduated 
school-books, named“ Instructors,” which held their place in every 
Christian school in Bengal for the third of a century. “ Till 
success comes, common-place people do not perceive the gifts of 
others,” says Dr. Smith, quoting Pascal; but another year 
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had scarcely passed, before the European community in Cal- 
cutta became aware that a man was among them laying the 
foundation of something; what that something was to prove a 
few more years showed. 

In the second year of his work, aided by a youth, the son of an 
English squire, Duff prepared a manual of political economy, more 
elementary than the writings of Adam Smith; and in his schools 
political economy was first taught in the country, the enthusi- 
astic teacher joyfully reporting his success, only to meet with a 
rebuke for teaching a subject which the monopolist Government 
of the East India Company might confound with politics! The 
native Bengalees pressed eagerly into the school, till want of 
space alone compelled the teacher to limit his numbers. 
Meanwhile, he had not forgotten the central motive of 
his work. Fearless of consequences, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, St. Paul on charity, were 
daily read. In a hundred closely written folio pages Duff 
sent home his scheme for a Christian Institute in Bengal; but 
things could not go on quietly like this. The native members of 
the Government College attended a course of lectures given at 
Duff’s house on natural and revealed religion ; and the news flew 
like wild-fire over Calcutta. Like Ephesus of old, the city was in 
an uproar; in all haste, the Government repudiated having any- 
thing to do with Christian teaching. Now was the moment 
for the young missionary, hardly yet five-and-twenty, to show 
the metal he was made of. A rash movement might ruin all; 
he quietly solicited an interview with the Governor-General, 
Lord William Bentinck. His lordship, while withholding 
public countenance, gave an assurance of private sympathy, 
and urged on Duff the strength of patience,—a patience 
soon to be rewarded by seeing Krishna Mohun Banerjea the 
Koolin-Brahman, openly profess his belief in Christianity. By 
this time Duff had been joined by a colleague so able and so 
earnest as Dr. Mackay. The school was developing into the 
famous college it afterwards became. Duff would fain have 
made his institution a comprehensive one, and have received 
into it students from every mission-centre. The miserable sec- 
tarian divisions of the Western Church, however, prevented this. 

But our space is limited; we must hasten on. Duff’s 
scheme had proved a success, within a narrow range. The 
moment arrived when it became necessary to make that rangea 
wider one, and Dr. Smith gives us in this Life a chapter on 
what he terms the Renaissance in India, which is, on the 
whole, the most interesting in the work. In it we get the his- 
tory and the working of the charter of 1833, the part taken by 
the then “ young Macaulay,” and the carrying-out of schemes 
Duff’s wisdom and foresight had in part devised. Macaulay, 
always an advocate for neutrality in religious matters, was yet 
as firmly convinced of the necessity for using English as the 
medium of all higher teaching in the schools, as Duff himself. 
In a Minute, as fine as anything he ever wrote, he proceeded 
through many pages to prove,— 

“That, being free to employ our funds as we choose, we ought to 
employ them in teaching what is best worth knowing ; that English 
is better worth knowing than Sanscrit or Arabic; that the natives 
are desirous to be taught English, and are not desirous to be taught 
Sanscrit or Arabic; that neither as the languages of law noras the 
languages of religion have the Sanscrit and Arabic any peculiar 
claim to our encouragement ; that it is possible to make the natives 
of this country thoroughly good English scholars, and to this end our 
efforts ought to be directed.” 

By March 7th, 1835, before leaving India, Lord William 
Bentinck had issued this decree in Council :—- 

“3. It has come to the knowledge of the Governor-General in 
Council that a large sum has been expended by the Committee on 
the printing of Oriental works; his Lordship in Council directs that 
no portion of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 4. His 
Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which these reforms 
will leave at the disposal of the Committee be henceforth employed 
in imparting to the native population a knowledge of English litera- 
ture and science, through the medium of the English language; and 
his Lordship in Council requests the Committee to submit to Govern- 
ment with all expedition a plan for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose.”’—(Signed), H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to Government.” 

Duff, in 1830, had avowed the principle which Macaulay, later 
on, put into almost the same words, when he said,—* What 
Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries of More and Ascham, 
our tongue is to the people of India.” Our space is filled, 
and Duff’s work only just begun, but, in dwelling on the ques- 
tion to which we have so inadequately alluded, we have touched 
the mainspring of the missionary’s great work. What he sub- 
sequently achieved for India and for Scotland remains to be told. 
And Dr. Smith has done well to make the record full, but, as 








a biographer, we think he makes one rather grave mistake. 
His own mind is full to overflowing with a large range of 
information on Indian subjects, information extremely valuable 
in its place, but which a little over-lays his central figure. At 
one moment, for instance, Lieutenant Waghorn and the Over- 
land Route are far more vividly present to our minds than Duff 
or his work; at another, indignation at some political blunder or 
crime leads him into a digression from his main purpose, which 
unquestionably is to show what one life, utterly reckless of 
itself and saturated throughout with a great idea, can in the 
short space of a few years accomplish, especially when to 
large and organising power, untiring industry, and the quick 
instincts whereby men rule is added, as in Duff’s case, the 
“ golden mouth,” the power to persuade. For years a leader 
among the most experienced reformers in India—and we use the 
word “ reformer ” here in its political sense—“ the nature of the 
schools of Hindoo law in Bengal; the necessity for simple 
codes, criminal and civil; the merits of the educated natives as 
Judges atoning for their defects in an executive capacity; the 
claims of the Eurasians; the oppressions of the ryot tenantry 
by their zemindar landlords; the atrocities of the police and 
the laxity of jail discipline ; the unavoidable neglect of the sixty 
millions of Lower Bengal by the over-worked Governor-General, 
and the necessity for the detailed supervision of a Lieutenant- 
Governor,”’—these were subjects in his mind inextricably bound 
up with his work as a minister of the Gospel of righteousness 
and peace; and concerning these things he gave evidence before 
the House of Lords, in words which made themselves felt. The 
great educational charter of India owes its existence to the 
labours of more than one honoured name; but it is not too 
much to say that whoever might have been the Moses, Duff 
was the Aaron in that work. Men accustomed to associate the 
very name of “ missionary ” with all that is narrow, sectarian, 
perhaps barren of lasting result, will do well to do more than 
glance at the biography before us. 





SISTER DORA.* 


Donotuy Patrison, better known in the Black Country as 
‘ Sister Dora,” was one of the younger children of Mr, Mark 
Pattison, a Yorkshire clergyman. She was born in 1832, 
and early developed a force of character that irresistibly 
drew her to mark out for herself a line of active work. She 
was gifted with two qualities which fitted her eminently 
for the line she chose,—physical beauty, and a sense of 
humour. It was not, however, until she was nine-and- 
twenty that Dorothy Pattison finally entered upon her defi- 
nite career. Restless and energetic, a quiet home life became 
intolerable to her, and in spite of her father’s strong disapproval, 
though not against his commands, she left home, and under- 
took the duties of a village schoolmistress at Little Woolston, 
on the borders of Buckinghamshire. There was no call for 
such a step on her part, except the strong self-will that all her 
life remained one of her most conspicuous characteristics. The 
years she passed at Little Woolston, though successful as far 
as her teaching and influence were concerned, do not appear 
to have satisfied the restlessness of her nature. But they 
strengthened her desire to consecrate her life and energies 
to work among the poor. An English Sisterhood established 
at Coatham, in Yorkshire, had for some time past attracted 
her, and in 1864 she made up her mind to join it. The 
move was a mistaken one. Thoroughly unfitted for community 
life, Sister Dora found herself cramped and fettered by the 
rules of the Sisterhood, and she was glad to exchange work at 
the Central Home for the position of nurse at a small hospital, 
worked by the same Sisters, at Walsall, in Staffordshire. 
A breach begun early between her and the Sisterhood widened 
year by year, until 1874, when the latter resigned all connection 
with the hospital, and Sister Dora willingly undertook the sole 
charge of it. Energy of will, combined with extraordinary 
physical strength, enabled her to combine work and responsi- 
bility to an extent of which few women are capable. It is 
related that on more than one occasion she lifted grown men 
in her arms as if they had been children, and long days of 
nursing, followed by nights of anxious watching, produced no 
apparent bad results on her health or spirits. The story 
of Sister Dora’s life is simply told by Miss Lonsdale. 
Her work in Walsall threw her into the midst of the mining 
population in the iron and coal districts of South Staffordshire. 





* Sister Dora: a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. London: C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 
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Round about the large manufacturing towns have grown up 
suburbs surpassing the towns themselves in squalor, vice, and 
misery. With its overhanging haze of smoke and dirt, with 
no vestige of green leaf or grass to be seen for miles, that part 
of England known as “the Black Country,” is a crying witness 
to the evil and corruption following in the train of those riches 
and luxuries which have brought to their owners no large- 
hearted love for the people who have helped to produce 
them. Any one who has travelled at night from Worcester 
to Wolverhampton will have seen the lurid flames of the 
great furnace-fires that light up sky and earth, and lend 
a wild beauty to what by day is ghastly and revolting. The 
high chimneys, belching out smoke, charge the air with poisonous 
effiuvia. At night the fires, invisible by day, change the scene 
from low, grovelling squalor to the roar and glare of a volcanic 
hell. It is a land of recklessness and hopelessness, a land of 
drunkenness and sin. The character of the people suits 
their surroundings. Squalid and reckless, they become dead to 
the dangers to which their special work exposes them. With a 
contempt bred of familiarity, they do not take common precau- 
tion to avoid accidents that are very generally fatal. They carry 
their lives in their hands, as they descend into the bowels of the 
earth, or tend the huge machinery, to approach too near to 
which means instant death, or, at best, loss of the limbs which 
which alone give them power of work and livelihood. It 
was surroundings such as these that called out in Sister Dora 
all the nobleness and heroism that belonged to her char- 
acter. Her self-devotion knew no bounds. On one occasion, 
she saved the life of a child at the last stage of diphtheria, by 
deliberately putting her mouth to the tube inserted in the 
child’s throat and clearing it of the poisonous mucous. 
More than once she restored respiration through her own breath 
to small-pox patients at the last stage. Her physical courage, 
too, was immense. One night she barred the entrance into 
the hospital by her own arm to a member of the swell mob, who 
attempted to force himself in. In her mission-work—for it was 
not only by nursing that Sister Dora used her influence for 
good—she boldly invaded the worst quarters of the town, 
by herself and at night. She would sit up night after 
night, watching alone in the small-pox hospital, with no 
power of calling any one to her assistance. Once she grappled 
hand-to-hand witha delirious patient, and through main strength 
and determination “ got him back to bed, and held him there 
until the doctor arrived in the morning.” It was probably 
through this grand force of character that she chiefly gained 
her influence over the poor. Her keen sense of humour and 
moral and physical courage aroused their admiration, while 
her self-devotion and sympathy with suffering rivetted their 
gratitude. 

Miss Lonsdale has brought this noble side of Sister 
Dora strongly before her readers. At the same time, 
she does not hide from us that there were other and less 
attractive sides to the character she is picturing. Sister 
Dora had some of the weaknesses to which a nature such 
as hers is specially liable. Setting aside her marked self- 
will, which is often, after all, not necessarily a fault, we find in 
her that vein of jealousy, that “ unworthy dislike,of those who 
showed symptoms of ability to fill in any degree her place in 
the work,” that impulse “to gather around her second and 
third and even fourth-rate workers, from whom it was impos- 
sible to choose when a substitute was wanted,” which unfor- 
tunately has blurred and spoilt so many minds otherwise great, 
and so much good work. It is probable that she did not realise 
these failings clearly, and the comparative solitariness of her life 
would prevent her from necessarily coming in contact with char- 
acters and minds that would stand real comparison with her own. 
Still, the more noble the life and aspirations are, the more it is to 
be regretted when these unlovely traits force themselves upon 
our notice. Possibly, they would, have faded away in the 
larger-heartedness of later life, if death had not ended 
Sister Dora’s career while she was still in her prime. 
In the winter of 1876-77 she first became aware of the illness 
which was to end fatally in two years. She accepted the fact 
at once, and faced death with unbroken courage. For months 
she would allow no one to guess the nature of the disease. Per- 
haps we may feel that the pride that forbade her to ask sympa- 
thy from others was not the part of her character that was the 
noblest. But though she could brook no pity, she could bear her 
lot with resignation and strength. She went on with her work as 
if it were to last for ever, and shrank from no effort and no fatigue 





that could bring any good to others. The end came on Christmas 
Eve, 1878, after eleven weeks of intense pain. Whether it could 
have been delayed, if she had been willing to have confided her 
secret earlier to others, is doubtful. Any way, it was not in her 
nature todo so. Her pride was too strong and her heroism too 
great, to have made it an easy task to reverse the relations in 
which she had all her life found herself towards others. They 
had depended on her, had looked to her for help and pity, and 
she could not bring herself to ask for them again. This it 
is that makes it difficult for us to feel entirely drawn to 
Sister Dora. Miss Lonsdale has shown us that she was noble ; 
she has hardly brought home to her readers that she was 
equally lovable. One unusually strong point, however, Sister 
Dora possessed. Her clear-sighted intellect saved her from 
weaknesses into which most women fall who find themselves 
engaged in prominent work. It was not necessary for her to 
view what she did in couleur de rose. In her mission work 
among the poor, she claims no striking success, as success is 
counted. Hermind was strong enough and her heart large enough 
to work on without seeing results. That good results did follow, 
we have no doubt; but it is a sign of the truthfulness of Sister 
Dora’s nature that she could be content to be devoted to a 
cause, quite irrespective of any special success upon which 
to plume herself. It is, however, by her nursing that 
she will live in the memories of the people she worked among. 
Her skill and touch rivalled those of the surgeons themselves, 
and one incident in particular brings out most strikingly her 
well-grounded self-reliance. A young man had been brought 
in with his right arm so mutilated by an accident, that the 
surgeon pronounced amputation alone could save his life. 
Sister Dora, relying on her own judgment and skill in nursing, 
undertook to save the arm. The surgeon washed his hands of 
the responsibility, and told her that it would be upon her con- 
science if the young man died. Nothing deterred, Sister Dora 
devoted herself to the case day and night for three weeks, 
and had the satisfaction, at the end of that time, of hear- 
ing the surgeon say, “ Why, you have saved it, and it will 
be a useful arm to him for many a long year!” It is no wonder 
that, with facts like these coming daily before their notice, the 
people of Walsall hold her name in veneration, and that to her 
burial came all the population, rich and poor, not only of the 
town itself, but of the surrounding districts. The feeling of 
the people that prompts them to raise a statue to her memory is 
touchingly given by Miss Lonsdale, in the words of one of 
themselves :—“ Why, nobody knows better than I do that we 
shan’t forget her,—no danger of that; but I want her to be 
there, so that when strangers come to the place, and see her 
standing up, they shall ask us, ‘ Who’s that ?’ and then we shall 
say, ‘ Who’s that ?—why, that’s owr Sister Dora.’” 

In spite of some faults of style, and occasional repetitions, 
Miss Lonsdale has done her work well, and Sister Dora’s career 
is brought graphically before the reader. There is one omis- 
sion, however, that we regret. In the preface it is said “ that 
many stories are told about Sister Dora. ..... possessing an 
element of the marvellous, nay, of the supernatural, which 
would have made her biography sensational, as well as more 
interesting.” Miss Lonsdale gives us the reason why she does 
not insert them in her volume, and we think it wise that she 
has kept them out of the actual biography. At the same time, 
as they were a part of what was said about Sister Dora, and 
therefore in a way belonged to her history, we should have 
been glad if Miss Lonsdale had gathered them into a separate 
chapter at the end of the book, and left her readers to draw 
what conclusions they chose from them. 





STRAHAN’S GRAND ANNUAL* 
Strahan’s Grund Annual consists of the year’s numbers of 
the child’s monthly magazine, Peepshow, published by the 
firm. It makes a handsome volume of between seven and eight 
hundred pages, and its binding has some right to be called 
artistic. But even without the binding, it may fairly claim 
to be, upon the whole, the best of the publications of this 
kind which the past year has brought forth. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, and many of them are excellent. Of 
the stories, some are good, and none are very bad. The 
editing has been done by a careful and experienced hand, and 
the most is made of materials in themselves above the average. 
That the average of child’s stories is not, at the present time, 





* Strahan's Grand Annual for the Young. Strahan and Co. (Limited). 1879. 
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very high, is perhaps the fault of nobody less than the publishers. 
But it is a curious and depressing fact that, although the 
amount of what is called “juvenile literature” yearly pro- 
duced nowadays is greater than has ever been the case here- 
tofore, it is, almost all of it, excepting, of course, Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine, and the one we are now reviewing, beneath the 
notice of any such children as we used to be acquainted with in 
our younger days. What is the reason of this? Is it the 
spread of education? Children, as far as appears, do not now 
expect or desire to be entertained, unless they are edified, 
moralised, or instructed, at the same time. They wish to be 
told, when they take up a story-book, that life is a serious 
matter, that everything is either right or wrong, that to attend 
church, to study lessons, to work, and to take a benevolent in- 
terest in one’s fellow-creatures, should be the end and aim of a 
well-conducted child. Now, is this the proper thing to tell 
children? Undoubtedly it is proper that they should know it, 
and probably any child that is likely to take up a volume of 
juvenile literature does know it, and a great deal more, before- 
hand. But we greatly doubt whether such matters should be 
discussed too prominently in children’s books. We shall not be 
misunderstood, when we say that the Christian morality is not 
the whole of life, and certainly not the whole of a child’s life. A 
child is not a grown-up person in little, but a child; it has both 
needs and capacities that the grown person cannot have. A child 
has, or ought to have, almost unlimited imagination, wonder, 
and belief. It cannot help imagining, it loves to wonder, and 
it has a divine right to believe,—to believe in the unseen, the 
mysterious, and the miraculous. The child who is shut out 
from these things is defrauded of its youth. When the logical 
age sets in, when the law of the relation between cause and 
effect comes to be acknowledged, then the precious season when 
a fairy-tale is more real than any reality is gone, and it can 
never come again. It seems hardly too much to say that if ever 
the era of fairy-stories could be passed, the era of religions 
would be drawing near its close. We are making no admis- 
sion against the truth of religion, though thick-headed persons 
may think so, when we say that fairy-stories appeal to and de- 
velop that part of a child’s mind which, later on, is occupied with 
religion. And all of religion that a child is capable of appre- 
hending is, to it, a kind of sublime fairy-tale. Any one who has 
had the honour of educating young children must have noticed 
how readily they accept, and appear to understand, what to us 
seem the inexplicable mysteries of the Christian faith. They 
turn from sectarianism and theological subtleties, but they find 
no difficulty in believing that God appeared to Moses in a bush, 
and that the pillar of cloud and of fire moved before the 
Israelites, and that Christ walked on the sea, and that 
John saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
from heaven. ‘They believe these things, they feel them to 
be true, because they are wonderful. And we may be sure 
that if it were not for that faith of childhood, there would 
be a far inferior faith of maturity. The one is the outgrowth 
and amplification of the other. If this fact (as we consider it) 
be admitted, we have a powerful reason why it is desirable rather 
to cultivate than to quench this imaginative life of childhood. 
It may seem trivial and unpractical in itself, but considered as 
the germ of what is infinitely important in later life, it wears 
quite a different aspect. It will be answered by some that the day 
of religion is passed indeed, and that our argument is only an ad- 
ditional proof that religion is, as science has called it, “a fairy- 
tale,” and nothing more. This is altogether false, but we hold 
it not impossible that no small portion of the scepticism of the 
times might be traced to the influence which a shallow and short- 
sighted utilitarian spirit has had upon the education of children, 
always insisting that there should be some practical object in 
all they do, and that anything like dreaminess and romancing 
should be discountenanced. This is the very Juggernauth of 
scientific ineptitude. 

In the old times we used to read the Arabian Nights and 
Grimm’s Stories, and what are now called the solar myths, and 
Guilliver and Crusoe, and The Black Aunt, and Andersen’s 
tales, and perhaps two or three more volumes almost as precious 
and inexhaustible as these. We read them in every spare 
hour we had, and yet we never had spare hours enough in which 
to read them, and old age came upon us while our appetite for 
the glorious feast was still keen. But what happens to-day ? 
Have these books ceased to exist? Surely not; they are still 
to be had, and probably some of them still form part of a well- 
appointed juvenile library ? The marvelis, why they forma part, 





and not almost the whole. What has been written since their 

time that equals them, or is to be named in the same day with 

them? After a long pause, comes the answer, Alice in Wonder- 

land. Yes, we gladly admit that Alice in Wonderland is a 

real and comparatively permanent addition to juvenile litera- 

ture; though we are inclined to think that the book is at 

least as much read by grown-up people as by children. 

Then there are Kingsley’s Water-Babies, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Wonderbook and Tanglewood Tales, and a 

little volume by Mary de Morgan, which was favourably re- 

viewed in these columns a year or two ago. But this list, even 

if it could be enlarged tenfold, and its quality indefinitely 

bettered, could not hold its own against the old, the primeval 

favourites. And this list is but the three or four best out of 

the thirty or forty thousand inferior. What, we ask again, is 

the use of deluging babydom with moral tales, when the best 
baby-literature conceivable is to be had for a few shillings, and 

cannot be exhausted in the longest life that baby or child ever 

had? But the notion has gone abroad that children’s books 

are easy to write, and that occasionally they “ pay” well. We 

can easily believe that the major portion of the child’s books ’ 
that appear now-a-days are very easy indeed to write, though 
how they can be made to “ pay” is a mystery to us. But it is 
known to the wise that to write a good child’s book is the 
most difficult literary feat achievable, which hardly anybody 
short of a Shakespeare or a Solomon should have the audacity 
to attempt. But alas! audacity is the fashion, and our Christ- 
mas book-shelves are a sorry sight. 

To return, however, to the Peepshow annual. It contains, 

besides short stories, several serials, running through three, or 
four, or more numbers; the most noticeable of which is “ The 
Serpent-Charmer,” of M. Louis Rousselet, translated from the 
French, with illustrations, also, apparently, translated. There 
is an interesting series of drawings by Mr. Pettie, of “ Child- 
life,” with comments by the editor; but we are not clear whether 
children will take the same interest in them that we do. Itisa 
mistake (though a very wide-spread one) to say that children 
are fonder of pictures and stories of children than of anything 
else. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has a fantastic story extending 
through five or six numbers, with illustrations by W. J. Wigand, 
which seem to us very far from good. There is a “ continued ” ; 
poem by tho author of Lilliput Levée, very cleverly and 
agreeably written, and the idea seems to us a novel one. We do 
not so well like a prose version of the Fairie Queene. If the 
rising generation really has not the time or the inclination to 
take Spenser in his own dress, pray let them leave him in 
peace. Spenser is immortal because he was a poet, and in 
spite of his having clothed a rather tedious allegory in poetry. 
To leave out the poetry and retain the allegory is a comical 
blunder. If the allegory could have been left out and the 
poetry retained, it would have been worth looking into. 
Nor do we care for what its author (or traducer) is pleased 
to call the tue version of the story of “ Red Riding-hood,” and 
others of that ilk. It is surely bad enough, if modern story- 
tellers tell their own stories; but when they begin to disfigure 
and violate the inimitable creations of the past, it is time to 
bid them beware. Mr. Proctor has several capital articles, with 
diagrams, on the astronomical state of things during the year. 
Matthew Browne, Mrs. R. O’Reilly, George Macdonald, and 
many others, have written for this volume; but the articles 
are so numerous, that we could not even name them in 
the space at our disposal. Upon the whole, we do not see 
how a better book could have been put together out of the 
materials which were available. This is what we began with 
saying, and we cannot conclude our notice with any higher 
eulogy. We feel almost throughout a lack of the purely 
imaginative element, which alone can render work of this kind 
really valuable. But perhaps a day is coming when all our 
periodical literature, both for old and young, will be written 
exclusively by geniuses. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Remnants 
The New Quarterly Magazine. January. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—This number contains many interesting articles, the most important 
of which is probably the review of “Italian Affairs,’’ the work, it is 
evident, of a competent and well-informed observer. “ Fucinus: a 
Lost Lake and a New Found Land,” tells a story, probably new to 
many readers, of how Prince Tortonia has drained the Lake Fucinus, 
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and realised a scheme older than the Christian era. Nearly 40,000 
acres of land have been recovered, at a cost of £2,000,000. Readers 
of Tacitus will remember the picturesque account of the futile opera- 
tions that were undertaken in the days of Claudius. Mr. Mark 
Pattison writes a striking article on “ Middle-Class Education.’’ 
Many teachers will accuse it of being vague, but it at least suggests 
-an ideal, which the writer, on the serene eminence which he occu- 
pies, has peculiar facilities for contemplating. The late Education 
Commissioners were less fortunate students of the same subject. 
Mr. Pattison laments their extinction; but after all, it is necessary 
to have some regard for the actual. 

We give with pleasure our customary welcome to the tenth volume 
of the Expositor, edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—The editor continues his analysis of the Book of Job, 
carrying it down to the end of the thirty-fourth chapter; and Dr. 
Davidson his exposition of the Second Epistle to Timothy. Is not the 
“crown of righteousness,’’ c. iv., 8, the perfection on completion of 
righteousness? We have also part of an exposition of Ecclesiastes, 
from the pen of the Dean of Peterborough. There are other articles 
of value and interest. 

Specimens of Modern German Prose and Poetry, with Notes. By Dr. 
M. M. Fischel. (Triibner.)—Dr. Fischel, who is known to many students 
of German as the author of a concise and useful German grammar 
and reading-book, has now published a series of selections from 
modern German writers, beginning with Goethe and ending with 
Prince Bismarck. The idea is a good one, as it introduces the 
student to many names which have hitherto been unknown in schools ; 
and a concise history of German literature, which is added to the 
selections, enables him to identify the author he is reading. The 
difficulties are carefully explained in the notes, and sentences founded 
on the particular passage to which the notes are appended are set for 
retranslation into German. The book may usefully be used as a 
variation on the study of some one classical work, and as a means of 
giving young people a somewhat wider acquaintance with the exten- 
sive field of German literature. 

Valeria: a Story of Venice. (Richard Bentley.)—A very well told 
story this of the Venevian struggle for independence in 1848. A 
young Piedmontese noble visits a Venetian family, to make acquaint- 
ance with his betrothed. He falls in love with the wrong sister, a 
daring patriot, who has ventured, in disguise, to do many services for 
the national cause. She has given her heart to an Austrian officer 
whom she believes to be a convert to the patriotic party. There is a 
considerable interest in the working-out of the story, of which these 
are the main outlines ; but the chief merit of the book is its graphic 
pictures of some of the scenes of the struggle. Nor does it want a 
true moral, when it draws a contrast between the straightforward 
devotion of the young Piedmontese and the Venetian’s intriguing 
ingenuity. 

Pulmonary Hemorrhage: its Causes and Results. By Reginald E. 
Thompson. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—When we consider the enormous 
field for the study of chest diseases that the physicians of the 
Brompton Hospital are afforded, it becomes a matter of no surprise 
that they should contribute largely to the medical literature of the 
day. In the work now under consideration, Dr. Reginald Thompson 
puts before us clearly and concisely the conclusions at which he has 
arrived with regard to bleeding from the lung. Whether these views 
will be accepted by the profession generally we do not pretend to say, 
nor do we wish to discuss in these pages the grounds upon which they 
are based. The main question is whether bleeding from the lung is 
the cause or the result of consumption. According to Dr. Thompson, 
it is generally the cause. Another important question dealt with is 
the nature of the hereditary taint transmitted to the offspring of 
consumptive persons. Dr. Thompson considers it to be a general 
delicacy of constitution, rather than a distinct tendency to pulmonary 
consumption. The whole work gives evidence of careful research, 
and an honest desire to add to medical knowledge. 

Contemporary Portraits. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Translated by 
Annie Harwood Holmden. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The most 
interesting of these “portraits’’ are those in which the writer 
makes us acquainted with the internal history of French Protestant- 
ism during the present century, especially his essay on the life and 
work of Adolphe Monod. Monod’s preaching was in no way inferior 
to the best that has ever come from the French pulpit. Even 
Massillon and Bourdaloue do not surpass him. The glow of his 
eloquence remains, in a most unusual degree, in his sermons, as we 
read them. The history of Monod’s relation to the Protestant Church 
of France brings us into the midst of the most important religious 
questions of the day. For this reason, it will deserve to be studied, 
and not the less by those who, with ourselves, do not accept the 
views which the great preacher maintained, and which his biographer 
approves. inet, also a great preacher, was, as a theologian 
and thinker, superior to Monod, and furnishes the subject of a 
most instructive article; while in that which follows, the com- 
parison of Verney and Robertson, all lovers of liberal theology-in 





England will feel a special interest. They will find in M. de Pres- 
sensé€ an able, candid, and sympathetic narrator. His own views fall 
into the background—sometimes we could wish to see them more 
fully stated—but he expounds his subject with the utmost fullness and 
honesty. We must also mention an excellent sketch of Bishop 
Dupanloup. What could be better put and more significantly true than 
this >—“He was tormented by sclf-contradictions, which he never 
succeeded in reconciling ; and it is this which gives him sometimes 
an appearance of insincerity. In reality, he does not deserve the 
imputation; it was his position that was false, not himself.” 

The Happy Valley: Sketches of Kashmir and the Kashmirians: 
By W. Wakefield, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Kashmir is not 
so familiar to English readers but that they will welcome Dr. 
Wakefield’s volume. It contains nothing very striking or new; 
‘but it is pleasantly written, and will serve to bring the country and 
its inhabitants fairly well before many who are never likely to see it 
with their eyes. He describes the scenery, gives us a not flattering 
estimate of the people’s character, and a more favourable judgment 
about their looks, gives not a few useful hints about things to be seen 
and the means of getting at them,—in short, writes just such a book 
as might be expected from an intelligent observer who has not had 
any very great opportunity of making himself acquainted with the 
country, but has intelligently used what opportunity he has had. 

Sun, Moon, and Stars: a Book for Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. 
With a Preface by the Rev. C. Pritchard. (Seeley.)—Professor 
Pritchard gives a hearty recommendation to this volume, a recom- 
mendation quite justified, we think, by its contents. We look at it 
from the unscientific point of view, and find it as worthy of praise 
for clearness, simplicity, and freshness of interest as the Professor 
finds it correct with respect to its science. It is an excellent little 
book of astronomy without mathematics, and really within the com- 
prehension of achild. The mental training which this science affords 
must, of course, be looked for in severer studies; but the mental 
scope must be much enlarged by the reading of such a book as this. 
It is furnished, we should add, with a number of excellent illustrations, 

San Remo and the Western Riviera, Climatically and Medically 
Considered. By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. (Longmans.)—By the 
“ Western Riviera” is meant the coast of the Mediterranean between 
Nice and Genoa. Any one meditating a visit to any part of the 
locality thus bounded should possess himself of this excellent mono- 
graph. The title of the book contains a limitation which the contents 
actually exceed. Health considerations form, of course, the main 
subject to which Dr. Hassall addresses himself ; but he does not forget 
other topics, instructing his readers not only how they may keep them- 
selves alive, but how they may occupy the hours often so wearisome and 
dull to the invalid. Travellers who are anxious to see some of the 
beauties of their own country may find some help in From Bournemouth 
to Bridgenorth in a Yellow Cart. (Provost.)—The route lay through 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and so to 
the journey’s end, 

Meditations in the Tea-Room. By “M. P.”? (Pickering.)—Here we 
have a collection of thoughts, aphorisms, comments on men and 
things, showing a shrewd, somewhat cynical, spirit, often expressed 
with much vigour and point. We should think that “M. P.’s”’ poli- 
tical creed is somewhat like that of Lord Palmerston,—that he gener- 
ally goes into the Liberal lobby, but has not much faith in legislation. 
In fact, his whole conception of government, unless he is ironical, is 
a satire on Parliaments, and all such things. ‘ The State is rather 
a fortress, mainly designed for offence, than a city for refuge. If, 
with other old writers, we liken it to a ship, then with a man-of- 
war only can we make the comparison. It serves for us to live in, but 
cramps us sadly ; securely enough we can sleep, but soundly never ; 
discipline we bear, but love it no more than lime-juice. Meanwhile, 
we can play the missionary, the policeman, and the bandit, as we 
choose. We can free the slave, by enslaving his master; we can 
dress whole nations in our shoddy, we can dye that shoddy scarlet ; 
we can teach the goose-step where we please; and cry ‘March!’ 
And all this throughout an empire so extensive that in some parts of 
it some people are always sitting down to breakfast, provided they are 
not dying of hunger.’’ “When Mr. Gladstone fell from power to 





post-cards,” is smartly said. 

How to Write the History of a Parish. By X. Charles Cox. (Bem- 
rose.)—Mr. Cox has fully proved his competence as a guide in this 
matter, by his admirable “ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire,” as 
well as in other ways. Any intelligent and educated man, without 
any special archzological knowledge, may, by help of the hints here 
given, produce a book that, besides amusing himself, may be of real 
and permanent value. With this, we may mention The Change- 
Ringers’ Guide to{the Steeples of England, compiled by J. E. Acland- 
Troyte and R. H. D. Acland-Troyte, (W. Wells Gardner); and 
Church Goods in Berkshire, A.D. 1552. Inventories of Furniture 
and Ornaments remaining in Certain of the Parish Churches of Berks, 
in the Last Year of Edward the Sixth, transcribed from the original 
records, with introduction, &c., by Walter Money (Parker). 
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The Churches in Nottinghamshire; or, Provision for Public Wor- 
ship in the Midland Districts. By Goodeve Mabbs. (Bemrose.)— 
The compiler of this volume states the population and the church 
accommodation of the various parishes, urban and rural, of the county 
of Nottingham, by church accommodation being understood that 
provided by the Dissenting communities, as well as by the Established 
Church. It is well to know where there is a deficiency and where a 
surplus; though such a question as, “ Why should it be deemed a 
point of conscience that both an Independent and a Baptist Church 
should struggle for existence side by side ?’’ seems to us, in the face 
of facts, unpractical. Many of the Baptist churches would hold no 
communion with Paedobaptists. As for the accuracy of Mr. Mabbs’s 
facts, we can scarcely judge; but in the narrow district with which 
the writer is acquainted, there are certainly errors. It is not of much 
importance that the writer is not aware of the extension of the 
borough of East Retford; but it is more serious that in Cottam (in 
East Retford district), he puts down the Established Church accom- 
modation as nil. Service is regularly performed there. At Lound, 
again, in Clareborough district, there is a consecrated chapel, of 
which no notice has been taken. Other omissions might be pointed 
out. 

Tales from Ariosto, Retold for Children. By aLady. (C. Kegan and 
Co.)—The “children’’ should find these tales entertaining, though 
possibly, especially in the case of the last of the three, the “Tale of 
Ruggiero and Bradamante,’’ a little complicated. If they should be 
at all of a larger growth, they will note with interest the imitation of 
the ancient Classics,"as of the episode of Nisus and Euryalus, and 
the like. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A. 
(Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta; Triibner, London.)—Mr. Sherring 
continues his valuable work, in a volume the scope of which may be 
learned from the following extract from the preface :—“ The aim of 
the present volume is to supply some of the deficiencies of its pre- 
decessor. It is divided into four parts. The first discusses the tribes 
of the Punjab and its North-Western Frontier; the second, those of 
the Central Provinces and Behar ; the third, those of the Presidency 
of Bombay ; the fourth, those of the province of Scinde.”’ “ Rajpu- 
tana and the Presidency of Madras are reserved for a third volume.” 
Nothing can better give to Englishmen an idea of the complexity of 
the task of Indian administration than this volume. 

The Fathers, for English Readers.—The Venerable Bede. By the 
Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. (S8.P.C.K.)—Mr. Browne begins by bringing 
out very clearly the circumstances which make Bede so remarkable 
aman. We scarcely attach enough weight to the extraordinary fact 
that Bede’s parents were probably in early life savages and heathens. 
Such a development in the course of a single generation is indeed 
marvellous. The familiar facts of Bede’s life are well told, and there 
is an excellent summary of his literary work. The difficult question 
of the miracles is treated with discretion. Altogether, Mr. Browne 
has made a valuable addition to this excellent series, 


Memoirs of Dr. Robert Blakey. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller. 
(Triibner.)—Dr. Blakey affords an instance of extraordinary energy, 
perseverance, and success in the acquisition of knowledge. Never 
was a man of whom it may be more truly said that he educated him- 
self. Regular teaching he never had ; his childhood was spent in toil 
which is now prohibited by law; but he struggled on, read every book 
that came within his reach, and finally, acquired a stock of miscel- 
laneous learning such as few of his contemporaries could rival. His 
most solid acquisitions were of the class which he embodied in his 
chief work, “The History of the Philosophy of the Mind,’ a work 
which probably procured for him the crowning honour of his life,— 
his appointment to the chair of logic and metaphysics at Queen’s 
College, Belfast. But his pen was actively employed on other 
subjects. He made contributions to theology, which had been the 
chief study of his early years, and which never lost its hold on his 
affections. On “angling,’’ too, he was no mean authority, and pub- 
lished volumes which are full of practical information. His 
“Memoir’’ is an autobiography, carrying down the story of his life 
till the year 1853 (he died in 1878, at the age of eighty-three). It is 
full of shrewd good-sense, and keen observations on what he saw and 
read. His opinion of the country in which the work of his mature 
life was set was not flattering :— 

“T have always contended that when a man sees Ireland for the 
first time, he getsa new sense. There is nothing like Irish life under 
the sun but in Ireland itself. No books or verbal descriptions of 
it can give any adequate conception of the entire thing called ‘ Irish 
life ;’ it must be seen to be known. It is the most striking monument 
of moral and social debasement which the world has scen since the 
Creation.” 


Erchomenon; or, the Republic of Materialism. By * * * * 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is not the most successful of the 
many attempts which have been made to satirise a hostile philosophy, 
by imagining a community in which its principles have been carried 
out to a logical conclusion. It wants unity and decision. In some 
respects, certainly, the “ Republic,’”’ as it is here described, is an im- 








provement upon modern society ; and its worst features were long 
ago anticipated by Plato. And what is the writer’s real purpose, 
when he speaks of Christianity as reduced to the limits of a narrow 
sect, still troubled by the divisions which now harassit ? Materialism 
would have a most cogent argument on its side, if this should really 
come to pass, after five more centuries of Christian effort. But the 
greatest fault of the book is the unwarrantable liberty taken with 
the name of a great living philosopher. 

Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. A Third Series of “Camp Notes.” 
By Frederick Boyle. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a volume of 
very striking stories and sketches. Now and then there is a touch in 
them of Nathaniel Hawthorne, more frequently one of Edgar Poe. But 
after all, the writer whom Mr. Boyle most resembles is himself. 
Many readers will remember the two former series of “ Camp Notes.” 
Their writer is a very Ulysses, who has “corresponded”? in almost 
every quarter of the globe, and whose adventures would furnish the 
material for at least half-a-dozen Odysseys. The only drawback is: 
one suggested by the preface. We should have liked a somewhat 
plainer and more distinct line of demarcation between truth and fic- 
tion. Sometimes the whole interest of the paper depends upon the con- 
sideration whether its details are absolutely true. Nothing, for instance 
in the volume is more striking than the chapter entitled, ‘The 
Resurrection of Ashanti’’ This purports to be drawn from 
the notes of a certain Mr. Kean, who went up the country, with 
two or three companions, in search of gold, visited Coomassie, 
where he witnessed the deposition of Koffee-Kalkalli in favour 
of a younger brother, and his subsequent appointment to the 
post of commander-in-chief; and then, for a consideration, under- 
took to drill the Ashanti armies in European fashion. Mr. Boyle tells 
us that all this agrees with information received at the Foreign Office. 
It has all the appearance of verisimilitude (which, however, Mr. 
Boyle is quite skilful enough to give to fiction) ; and if it is true, it is 
of great importance, so great, indeed, that it would cause a feeling 
of resentment to know that it is fiction, or even materially ex- 
aggerated. Apart from this drawback, Chronicles of No-Man’s Land 
is a most readable, even exciting book. Borneo, Kaffirland, Central 
America, Afghanistan, are visited in turn, and brought up before 
the reader’s eyes with a graphic force that could not be easily 
surpassed. 

We have received, of Theological books, The Psalms in Hebrew,, 
without Points (the Clarendon Press) ; La Sainte Bible, a new trans- 
lation, by Louis Segond, Docteur en Theologie (Oxford University 
Press, Henry Frowde) ; Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures, delivered 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a Preface by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (Hodder and Stoughton) ; The Bible Doctrine of Man, 
the Seventh Series of the Cunningham Lectures, by John Laidlaw, 
M.A. (T. and T. Clark) ; The History of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Our Lord, Considered in the Light of Modern Criticism, by Dr. F. L. 
Steinmeyer, translated by the Rev. Thomas Crezar and the Rev. 
Alexander Cusin (T. and T. Clark); The Greatness of Little Things, 
by James Culross, D.D. (Religious Tract Society); A Preacher's 
Legacy to his Congregation and their Children, Sermons, by the Rev. 
H. Martyn Hart (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) ; The Family Text-Book, 
consisting of Bible Subjects for Every Day in the Year, by the Rev. 
Archibald Macdougall (David Bryce and Son, Glasgow); Gathered 
Clusters from Scripture Pages, a Book for Parents, Teachers, and Children, 
by Lady Hope, of Carriden (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh) ; 
Lessons for Sunday Schools, by the Rev. R. S. Oldham (S.P.C.K.) ¢ 
Beside the Still Waters, Spoken Meditations on the Permanent 
Realities of Personal Religion, by John Page Hopp (Williams and 
Norgate); Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome, by 
Richard Frederick: Littledale, LL.D. (S.P.C.K.); England and the 
Holy See (A.D. 1066-1603), by Willis Nevins (Williams and Norgate) ; 
The Anglican Ministry, its Nature and Value in Relation to the 
Catholic Priesthood, by Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A., with a 
Preface by H.E. Cardinal Newman (C. Kegan Paul) ; The Metaphysics 
of the School, by Thomas Harper, §.I. Of Law books, Institutes of 
English Adjective Law (“ Procedure in Court’), by David Nasmith, 
LL.B. (Butterworth’s), completing, with previous volumes, “ Institutes 
of English Public Law” and “Institutes of English Private Law,’ 
the author’s undertaking; The Justice’s Note-Book, by W. Knox 
Wigram (Stevens and Sons.) ; Club Cases, with Reference to the 
Liabilities and Expulsion of Members, by Arthur F. Leach (Harris) ; 
Digest of Cases Relating to the Construction of Buildings, by 
Edward Stanley Roscoe (Reeves and Turner.)——In Science, 
The Influence of Colloids upon Crystalline Form and Cohesion, by 
W. M. Ord, M.D. (Stanford) ; Lightning Conductors, their 
History, Nature, and Mode of Application, by Richard Anderson 
(E. and F. N. Spon)’; The Functions of the Brain, by Julius Althaus, 
M.D. (Longmans.)——Of Miscellaneous books :—Elementary Lectures 
on Christian Architecture, by Edward Popplewell Pullan (Stanford) ; 
Our Actors, and Actresses the Dramatic List, a Record of the Per- 

formances of Living Actors and Actresses of the British Stage, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, edited by Charles E. Pascoe 








(Bogue) ; Money, by J. Platt (Simpkin and Marshall) ; Sketches and 
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Recollections, by Mrs. Newman Hall (Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany) ; The Railway Diary and Officials’ Directory for 1880 
(McCorquodale). 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for February : 
—No. 22 of the new series of Tales from Blackwood, containing 
“The Cottage by the River,” “A Ride for Life,’ “ A Sketch from 
Babylon,” “ The Engine-Driver to his Engine,” and “ The Coachman 
of the Skylark.’’—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in which Mr. R. A. 
Proctor endeavours to prove that the Pyramids of Ghizeh were origin- 
ally constructed for astronomical purposes.—London Society.— Science 
Gossip.—Men of Mark, the contemporary portraits given being those 
of the late W. H. Dixon, Earl Cairns, and the late Mr. Roebuck, 
M.P.—The Journal of Science, which contains a curious article on 
the height and span of the Japanese, the author coming to 
the conclusion that their physique does not inspire confidence in 
a vegetarian régime; also that the consumption of much salted 
food, combined with living in an atmosphere impregnated with salt, 
conduces to shortness of stature and squareness of build.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine, the most interesting article in which to many will be 
the one on “ Our Commercial Relations with the United States.’ In 
1877, the value of the live stock imported was £5,900,000; of beef, 
£1,600,000; of salted and preserved meat, £1,800,000, “ As regards 
corn, the increase has been most remarkable. In 1846 the imports 
of wheat and flour amounted to 17-lb. weight per head of the 
population; in 1855 they had risen to 70-lb. weight per head, 
and in 1865 to 93-lb. per head. Finally, in 1877, the imports of 
corn had increased to 170-lb. weight per head of the population 
of the United Kingdom.” Roughly speaking, our imports from 
the United States had increased from £10,563,516, in 1840, to 
£99,000,000 in 1867. Mr. Dowling’s story of the “ Weird Sisters’’ is 
concluded, and a new one commenced by the same writer.— Belgravia, 
in which Julian Hawthorne's “ A Lover in Spite of Himself ”’ is con- 
cluded, and the interesting illustrated series of articles on “ Our Old 
County Towns”’ is continued.—The Victoria Magazine.—Temple Bar, 
containing an account of a visit to Ketchwayo in his captivity.— 
The Argosy.—The Nautical Magazine, containing an interesting 
and seasonable article on the difficulties of weather prediction. 
—The University Mayazine.-—Part 2 of the serial issue of the 
Fern Paradise.—The Theatre, which steadily improves.—Chambers’s 
Journal, in which a new story is commenced by D. Christie Murray. 
—No. 2 of the Antiquary.—The Congregationalist, which opens 
with a biography of the Rev. A. Raleigh, D.D., illustrated by a 
photographic portrait.—The Christian Monthly.—Good Words, in 
which Captain Markham and Mr. D. M. Gordon each commence a 
series of papers on travel.—The Sunday Magazine.— Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin’s publications.—No. 2 of the American Art Review. 
—The North-American Review, to which Cardinal Manning contributes 
an article on “The Catholic Church and Modern Society.’’—St. 
Nicholas, containing two child-songs by Alfred Tennyson. 

The Charity Organisation Society publishes, in a stout octavo 
volume, its report and balance-sheet, and with these the reports, &c. 
of the district societies connected with it. If any one wants to be con- 
vinced of the admirably useful work which is being done by this 
association, he should inform his mind by a perusal of some of the 
documents here collected. 








The SPECTATOR can be had ow Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Haskoll (W. D.), Engineer, &c., and Contractors’ Field book...... (Lockwood) 12/0 
Helps to the Study of the Bible, cr 8V0 ..........0eeeeee (Oxford University Press) 2/0 


Hewitson (H. B.), Influence of Joy upon the Workman, &c....(Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Hincks (T.), History of the British Marine Polyzoa, 2 vols., 8vo...(Van Voorst) 63/0 
Hope (M ), The Prodigal’s Daughter, cr 8V0 .......0..s0000. ececene eccceee! Routledge) 6/0 
Howson (J. S.), The Metaphors of St. Paul, new edition, 12mo ......(Strahan) 3/6 
Jackson (L. D. A.), Aid to Survey Practice, Cr 8V0 .......cecseeeeeeeeee( LOCK Wood) 12/0 
Jeans (J. S.), Steel, its History, &c., 8vo (Spon) 36/0 
Krause (W. H.), The Tabernacle and the Priesthood, cr 8vo......(G. Herbert) 3/0 
Lange (F. A.), History of Materialism, Vol. 2, 80 ........cccsccsssesseres (Triibner) 10/6 
Lanigan (S M.), Science and Scepticism, cr 8vo ... -(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Lefevre (G. S.), The Freedom of Land, Cr 8¥0 w.sccecscssecsersscecseeeee(Macmillan) 2/6 
Mackellar (M.), Poems and Songs, er 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Mackintosh (J.), History of Civilisation in Scotland ...(Simpkin & Co.)—each 15/0 
Main (D. M.), Treasury of English Sonnets, cr 8V0 ..sccccccccessoseeeeeeee(Ireland) 15/0 
Maitland (B.), Steps to Faith, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 























Meyer (H. R), The Appendix Telegraph Code, 8vo ..... sseecesseeseeeee( Hamilton) 25/0 
Morton (J. T.), Manual of Pharmacy, 8th edition, 12mo. ...(Longmans) 10/0 
Notes and Queries, 5th series, Vol. 12, 8V0 ........005 asa .-(Bell & Sons) 10/6 
O’Grady (S.), History of Ireland, Vol. 2, cr 8vo. ..(3. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Paley's Works, with Life, &C., Cr 8VO .....cccccscccccesscersccecseeses Ward & Lock) 34 
Palmer (F.), Dogged Jack, cr 8vo . (W. W. Gardner) 3/6 
Pike (J. G.), Guide for Disciples, new ed., cr 8vo...... (Religious Tract Society) 1/6 
Pratt (A.), Our Native Songsters, square ........6............ (3. P.0.K)—reduosd 6/0 
Proceedings of Association of Municipal & Sanitary Engineers, Vol 5...(Spom) 7/6 
Quarry (J.), Religious Belief, cr 8v0.................c.sscccsseecseeorceeeeees (Longmans) 


Rattenbury (J.), Memorial Sketch, by G. Smith, cr 8vo (Wesleyan Con. Office) 1/6 
Sikes (W.), British Goblins, 2nd edition, 8vo..................... ...(8. Low & Co.) 18/0 
Skinner (T.), The Directory of Directors, 1880, cr 8vo.. ....(E. Wilson) 5/0 
Smiles (S.), The Huguenots in France, er 8vo......... (Routledge) 60 
Stevenson (J. J.), House Architecture, 8V0...........c-cecceceeeseeeeeeeees (Macmillan) 36/0 
Sylvan Queen, 3 vols. er 8vo ........ ..(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
ERS Rete ik DAM, WM, BOG < idseis cess snccctsccsnccssanerswccaacaccessd (Longmans) 16/0 
Thom’s Irish Almanack, with Dublin Directory, 1 +++......(Longmans) 21/0 
Tyrwhitt (R. H. J.), Hugh Heron, cr 8vo... (Strahan) 12/0 
Vandervell (H. E.), System of Figure-Skating, cr 8V0 ...........c.cecesees (H. Cox) 7/6 
Vivian (A. P.), Wanderings in Western Lands, 2nd edition, 8vo ...... (S. Low) 18/0 
Watts (N.), Law of Promoters of Public Companies, 8vo (Stevens & Haynes) 5/0 
Will (G.), Questions and Answers on Army Discipline, 12mo............(Clowes) 1/6 
Wilmot (A.), History of the Zulu War, 8vo ....... eanseaesen (Richardson & Best) 6/6 
Wilmot (F. M. E.), Memorials of, 8vo (Clowes) 3/6 
Young (P.’, Readings on the First Lessons, 2 vols. cr 8vo (S.P.°.K.)—reduced 6/0 





























SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UTSIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0} Narrow Column 
-- 5 5 O| Half-Column ... 
212 6{| Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Pearly. Half. Quarterly. 


yearly. 
@ 8 62K 014 3......0 7 2 











Inciuding postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... pe a ee he an 
Including postage te any part of India, 
China (vid Southampton) America, France, 
Germany ... ea was at me ond: Oe ie OW Siscmn 078 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8...... OW 4... 088 








ALVERN 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, MAY 3rd. 
OLLEGE HOM E 
GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





INDERGARTEN—At the 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
31 Tavistock Place, W.C., in connection with the 
Froebel Society—Apply to Miss HART, Hon. Sec., 
86 HamiltonTerrace, N.W. 


YEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
—The HALF TERM will begin on Thursday, Feb- 








ruary 19tb. Students may prepare for Matriculation, Parli ’ A 

and , the geet and B.Sc. Examinations of the | application to 7 
ity of London. 

penaaanineed HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





0 LEE G®-) LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—SANDROYD HOUSE, 
neer Esher, Surrey. The Rev. L. H. WELLESLEY- 
WESLEY, assisted by Rev. F. B. FIRMAN. M.A. 
late Senior Classical Assistaut-Master at Elstree 

chool), and E. J. ALLEN, B.A., Oxon.—Terms, £80 
to £110. Number of boys about 20. 


ARRO W.— Easter, 1880.—Mr. 
HASTINGS intends after the above date to 

muke special arrangements throughout his School for 
the PREPARATION of BOYS for the Modern as well 


(A PREPARATION for the 





PALAZZO SAN DONATO, FLORENCE. 





LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of the magnificent Works of Art to be included in the 
approaching Sale of the Collection, with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, by the 


as the Classical side of Harrow and other Public | most eminent living Artists, may be obtained at the 





Schools. A limited number of boys will be tuken as 
vacancies occur at 25 guineas a term (75 guineas a 
year), up to the age of eleven.—For particulars, apply 
to E. R. HASTINGS, Harrow. 


LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 134 NEW BOND STREET. 
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COLLINSON & LOCK’S CURTAIN STUFFS, 





COTTON, 


WOOL, 


AND SILK 


DAMASKS, 


TAPESTRIES AND BROCADES, 


PURE DYES, BEST MATERIALS, 


and 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FROM 4s. 6d. PER YARD, WIDE WIDTH. 


CHINTZES, from 1s, per yard. 


Original Designs and Reproductions of Old Prints, 


HOLLAND for BLINDS, with Pattern printed on both sides, from 1s. 3d. per yard. 





109 FLEET STREET, and 3 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 








Re Rey a HAT Rae. 
—Sole Lessee, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—MER- 
CHANT of VENICE.—Every Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box 
Office open 10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. J. Hurst 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT 
of VENICE, every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
February. 


NE HUNDREDTH PERFORM- 
ANCE of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
this Saturday Morning, February 14th, 1880.— 
LYCEUM. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 10till 
6. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION, now open, includes a Series of Photographic 
Views of St. Mark's, Venice, with Notes by Mr, 
Ruskin.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till5. Admittance, 
1s. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 














AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........cceeeee srcesceeee £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

All the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

This Company's Act of Parliament and Deed of 
Settlement are so constructed that NO LIABILITY is 
incurred by Policyholders. 

Applications for further information, to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU ANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


+ iniiasiecinaitel PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Ne west Designs. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














W IEETAM AS 
39 OXFORD STREET, &c. 


ENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, Xe. 

Register Stoves...... . from £0 9s 0d to £36 0s. 
CHINA-TILED do. . ve y9)6=| 8 68380dto 36 Os, 
DOG BEOV DS o5esccssssssn0s 000 »  912s0dto 20 Os. 
FENDERS, bronzed or black ,, 0 3s9dto 10 Os, 
Do. STEEL and ORMOLU ,, 2 2s0dto 20 15s, 
FENDER Frames for TILE 


~ 





HBARTHS. ......0.s:seccs00000 » 1 1s0dto 10 Os, 
MARBLE do. do......... », 2 030d to 10 Os, 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders ,, 2 280dto 10 Os, 
Fire-Irons, set of Three...... ,, 0 4s38dto 610s, 


Do. Rests for TILE 
HEARTHB......... per pair ,, 012s0dto 1510s, 
Gas and Hot-Water Work.—Estimates free, 
be SCOOPS and BOXES. — New 
/ $tock. Four Hundred different Designs. 
IRON, plain black, open .........from 2s 4d to 7s 6d, 
», enclosed, with shovel »» _93 9d to 11s Od, 
ae Me Highly Finished... ,, 11s 6d to 105s, 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, WAL- 
NUT, or EBONISED, with lining 
BUG BHOVE] ico essiscsesssssccerevves RRO OLB, 
A Choice Variety in CARVED WOODS. 
3rass-mounted REPOUSSE PANELS, 
WR so sus sod usa dponaaeosunveusbaseesaenheee from 25s to 165s. 


AMPS.—New Designs for this Season. 





LAMPS—KEROSINE ...... .... from 2s 6d to £0 12s, 
LAMPS—Do. Patent DUPLEX ,, 10s0dto 6 0s, 








LAMPS—SUSPENDING .......... ‘ 580d to 8 Os, 
LAMPS—WALL ee ne ys ~—-883dto 110s, 
LAMPS—MODERATOR ......... - 8s 0d to 10 Os, 
In Bronze, Ormolu, Crystal, and Porcelain, 
COLZA OIL, best quality .............000 2s 10d per gal- 
KEROSINE do., water-white, safe, 
ALON, sui ncga-pnenucesoseapsanessscuueessse ls 6d " 
In Drums, of five gallons and 
PDWAEGE ooo. .scssacvesoscossvessavsaevers | Se rr 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
: Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S|+yryg CARACAS COCOA. 
- A choi ed Cocoa. 
COCOA OA esses iiehion aah wahaubie article.” 


id Standard. | 
GUARANTEED PURE. 


PR YS) yyRY’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA! Pure Cocoa only, 





the superfluous oil extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 45s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





UNVILLE’S OLD [IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy, They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 





application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


BURTON,| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878; 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS 
w. E.C., LONDON. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited). 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
ORE REMARKABLE CURES 


! (this week) of Asthmatic and Consumptive 
Coughs and Throat and Chest Diseases by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr. 
Johnson, M.P.S.,191 Meanwood Road, Leeds, Feb. 2nd, 
1880.—" I recommend the Wafers in cases of Asth- 
matic and Consumptive Coughs, with the most bene- 
ficial results, and I also consider them the best medi- 
cine for all Throat and Chest Diseases.” Asthma, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Conghs, Colds, and Rheu- 
matism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold 
at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—INDISPUTABLE REMEDIES.—In the use 

of these medicaments there need be no hesitation or 
doubt of their cooling, healing, and purifying proper- 
ties. The Ointment stands unrivalled for the facility 
it displays in relieving, healing, and thoroughly curing 
the most inveterate sores and ulcers, and in cases of 
bad legs and bad breasts they act as a charm. The 
Pills are the most effectual remedy ever discovered 
for the cure of liver complaints, diseases most 
disastrous in their effects, deranging all the proper 
functions of the organs affected, inducing restless- 
ness, melancholy, weariness, inability to sleep, and 
pain in the side, until the whole system is exhausted. 
‘Lhese wonderful Pills, if taken according to the 
printed directions accompanying each box, strike at 
the roots of the malady, stimulate the stomach and 
liver into a healthy action, and effect a complete cure. 
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Now ready, Second Thousand, price 1s. 
To be had of all Booksellers’, and at Smith and 
Weight’s Bookstalls. 
TO BE SOLD. IR EDWARD MORTIMER’S 


The well-known Library belonging to Messrs. kJ) REVENGE: an Exciting Story Retold. By 
EpmonsTon and Co., Librarians, No. 88 Princes| RANULPH Farrrax. h 

mason Edinburgh, who are giving up Business. The ___ Published by Daruine and Son, 35 Eastcheap. _ 
Library has been in exteuenae - a _ al ne i Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

te with all the modern Books and lates y ee om 

adn me a large collection of Standard Works in R. WATTS ~ ASTHMA. A Trea 

yg mont an of Literature. Besides the English JF tise ou the only pg yg s ethod of ig 

© om consisting of about 45,000 Volumes or this Disease. By RoBerRT G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

’ “ &c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


thereby, there is a very valuable Foreign Library. | “london: C. MITCHELL and Co. Red Lion Court 
numbering about 5,000 Volumes. The Books are all Fleet Street. ’ 


in excellent order. 

} ues will be supplied, and the Books may be 
Po at any time on : application to Messrs. 
Edmonston and Co., 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh ; 
and offers will be received, either for the whole or for 
a portion of the Library, by THOMAS WHITSON, C.A., 
24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, up to February 
98th current. 

An offer for the Stock as a whole, if otherwise suit- 


cccemsitieninnnana 
LIGIBLE LIBRARY STOCK FOR 
EK SALE. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. ii 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By MARY ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool; HENRY YOUNG, 12 South Castle Street. 


VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 


writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette-——** Decidedly not 


- every-day work.’’—/un,——* Abundance of good read- 
able, will be aarti be ~ oe does not bind | ing ‘in the book."—Spectator. Oloth, 3s; boards, Is 
himself to accept the highest or any offer. 6d. 


REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 





Edinburgh : 24 St. Andrew Square, Feb. 5th, 1830. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 





Artist’s Proofs... sist ive wey will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters ... ne oe a Do. Four do. 

Proofs upon India Paper... ae aay Do. Two do. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 
LONDON eee ce ose OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 

LIVERPOOL ... one e EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 
MANCHESTER... eee 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 





LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
nutritious.” | 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—* Well | 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- | 
valids.”” 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
FOO D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for | 

mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 


sc ously rec Jed.” 

FOR scientiously recommende | FOR 
| 
| 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 





Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 


ally 








INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 


signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





“JT ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
In preference to any other, as being 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejadicial to the Skin.” 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 
MR JAMES STARTIN., 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss i A s Constitotionn Ledicn Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO0’S 
LIST. 


*,* A SECOND EDITION isin the Press of 
MEMOIRS of Madame de REMUSAT, 


1802-1808. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOBYand 
Mr. JOHN LILLIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Vol. I. now ready. 


*,* These revelations respecting the private life of 
Bonaparte, the Empress Josephine, and other Cele- 
brities of the Political and Social World of Paris, from 
1802-1808, have created great sensation in France, and 
the French work is already ina Third Edition. 


“ The translators have done their work with great 
spirit, and the English is so clear and easy, that the 
most delicate points of the original are sharply pre- 
served.” —Mayfair. 

“ It is delightful reading...... It would be difficult to 
over-praise the grace of style which marks this book. 
eeeece There is a fine crispness in all her anecdotes.”— 
Scotsman, 

‘‘No one will take it up without reading greedily to 
tho end.”"—Atheneum. 

‘The most fascinating personal narrative which 
has been published since Madame d'Arblay’s memoirs 
were given to the world.”"—Mayfair. 

“It is almost impossible to convey any idea of the 
intensely interesting character of the book. The 
portrait of Napoleon is one of the finest and most 
carefully minute bits of word-painting ever written, 
and the writer relates a hundred stories which are 
new to the most diligent explorer of the annals of 
this astonishing man...... She is certainly most charm- 
ingly confidential.”"— Mayfair. 

“Few classes of books are in our time more inte- 
resting than these legacies of past times, especially 
of times so recently passed that their questions are 
still burning and their personages still familiar."— 
From Leading Article in the Daily News, 

‘These particular memoirs, are, moreover, un- 
usually attractive. As illustrating the interior history 
of the Bonaparte family, there is hardly any book 
which can equal them, while the personality of their 
writer is not the least interesting revelation.”"—From 
Leading Article in the Daily News. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
NEW BOOK of ASIAN TRAVEL. 


The FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to 


the Corea’ By G. OpPERT. With Illustrations 
and Map. 

‘** Here, then, is the phenomenon of a population of 
16,900,000 without a history, and inhabiting a land 
which has been for centuries a sealed book to Euro 
pean research. It will be easily guessed, therefore, 
that Mr. Oppert’s book bas an interest distinctly 
unique among later books of travel...... It is offered as 
a picture of an nnkvown country, and very admirably 
and faithfully fulfils its end."—Mayfair. 


SECOND EDITION. 
LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY 


THOMAS BUCKLE, Author of “The History of 
Civilisation.” By ALFRED Henry Huts. In 2 
vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Two Steel 
Engraved Purtraits of Buckle, price 32s, 

“ Mr. Huth bas done his part of these volumes well 
and thoroughly.”"—Saturday Review, 

“ Mr. Huth’s book, which seems to be written with 
rare sincerity, shows us the man as he was, not the 
philosopher as he was supposed to be."—Saturday 
Review. 

* Buckle was a man whose story must excite interest 
and rouse sympathy,”’—Scotsman, 


NATIONAL MUSIC of the WORLD. 

By the late HENrY F. CuorLey, Edited by H. 

G. HEWLETT, Author of “Memoir of H. F. 
Chorley.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d. 
(Ready. 

“ What I have to offer are not a few impressions, 

scrambled together in the haste of the moment, but 

are the result of many years of comparison and 

experience,”—From the Aulhor’s “ Prelude.” 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


The CONFLICT of CHRISTIANITY 
with HEATHENISM, By Dr. GERARD UBLHORN, 
Edited and Translated from the Third German 
Edition by G. C. SMYTH and C. J. H. RoPEgEs. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. By One of the 
FOOLs. 

“ This is an able little book......will be read with in- 
terest and not a little astonishment. The Fool res- 
ponsible for the narrative has a good deal to tell, and 
he tells it in such a manner as to be always picturesque 
and impressive...... Every one should read the book 
aanaa The Fool is a competent and clever student of 
character...... singularly commendable.”"—A thenzum. 


WEALTH or WEAL? A Word on 
the Political Aspect of Free-Trade and the Land 
Question. 8vo, price Is. 


Now ready, small post Svo, 5s. 


HOW to GET STRONG, and HOW to 
STAY SO. By WILLIAM BLAIKig. A Manual of 
Rational Physical Exercise. With Illustrations. 

“ Worthy of every one’s attention, whether old or 
young.” —Graphic. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RIVINGTON. 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY, 
54 Fleet Street, February, 1880. 


Super royal 4to, price 21s, in cloth. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. 
With 10 Etchings by A. Brunet Debaines, A. 
Toussaint, and R. Kent Thomas, and several 
Vignettes. 

“The ‘Notes’ and the etchings are thoroughly 
worthy, the one of the other, and both are excellent.” 

—Graphic, 


STORIES from the GREEK TRA- 
GEDIANS. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. 
Price 5s, 8vo, cloth. With 24 Illustrations by 
Flaxman and others. 

** Take the book all in all, we have never before seen 
so difficult a task as this performed with greater 
vigour and a sincerer touch.’’—Spectator. 


A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE: 
after Lucian. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcn, With 
Eight Illustrations, 2s 6d, cloth. 

‘There can hardly be a more amusing book of 
marvels for young people than this; while every 
lover of literature must be pleased to have Lucian’s 
good-natured mockery and reckless fancy in such an 
admirable English dress.”’"—Saturday Review. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, and RAPHAEL. By CHARLES CLEMENT. 
With Eight Illustrations on Copper. Cloth, 10s 6d. 

“Remarkable not only for the beautiful spirit in 
which it is written, but for the justice with which the 

three characters are compared and analysed.""—E. J. 

PoYNTER, R.A. 





MURIEL BERTRAM: a Tale. By 
AGNES G'BERNE, Author of “ The Curate’s Home.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The ROCHEMONTS: a Story of Three 
Homes. By Mrs. MARSHALL. Author of “ The Old 
Gateway,” “Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ We have been obliged to pass over in silence many 
admirable portions of Mrs, Marshall's book, which is 
excellent as respects tone and style. The interest 
awakened is emphatically a healthy interest, calcu- 
lated to elevate and invigorate the moral and spiritual 
faculties.” —Record. 





SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 Fleet Street. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WorTH DIxoNn. Vols. III. and IV., completing 
the Work, 8vo, 30s. 


Conversations with Distin- 


GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1868. By the late NASSAU 
W. SEnroR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1880. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, 
bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of “ RACHEL’S SECRET,” &¢. 3 vols. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the 
AUTHOR of ** LAvY FLAVIA,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘An interesting and well-told story."—Post. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. By 
Mrs. MACQuorpD, Author of “ Patty,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A delightful and refreshing book, worthy of its 
author's reputation.”— Post. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 8 vols. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 


DuFFus HARDY. 3 vols, 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of ** Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Next week, 








Price 3d; by post, 33d. 
} USINGS of a JINGO. 


P.S. KrnG, Canada Buildings, King Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My DEAR S1R,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con-. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain.. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COT TONS. 








SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 
’ ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only ag Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
COTTON. Prize Medal, Sandon: 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 








EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Of all Drapers Of all Drapers 








Throughout the World. Excelience. Throughout the World. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED I E A “N E 9 A.D. 1700. 


WI e 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE.. 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Papier-MacHet TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
E.Lectro Forks—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELectro Tra AND CoFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELEctTRO CRvETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BronzeEp TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | Erecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Fenprers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. | Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CoaL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. Ciocxs—English, French, and American. 
BrpstEaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | KircHen UTenstts—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 
K1TcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 








Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GasELieRS—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 63. GarvEN Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas CooKING-StToves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14, | Hor-water Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


kingdom, 

FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. ee 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 

Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


| WILLS’ 
BEST | BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


| By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the- 
' Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8.oz, and 2-0z. Packets, at 


B : R D’S EY E the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 contimes per box containing 10 
| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 











SUFFER FROM COLDS 


WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. BESANT AND RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE SEA 


MY SID EE. 


The New Novel. 


By the AUTHORS of “The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,” “The MONKS of THELEMA,” &c. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 75 Piccadilly. 





Just published, in one vol. crown Svo, price 12s, 


HUGH 


HERO N, 


Ch. Ch. 


An Oxford Novel. 


By the Rev. R. ST. JOUN TYRWHITT, 
Formerly Student and Rhetoric Reader of Ch, Ch. Oxford. 


London: STRAHAN and COMPANY, Limited. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with 32 full-page Illustrations, price 4s. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN. 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.LS., F.G.S. 


[Vow ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and Illustrations, price 24s, 


THE 


GREAT 


ICH AGE: 


And its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LU.D., F.R.S., &c., of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland. 


Second Edition, Revised. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


I. 

The ART of POETRY of HORACE. 
Free and Explanatory Translations in Prose and 
Verse. By the Very Rev. DANIEL BaGorT, D.D., 
Minister of St. James’s Episcopal Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, 1835-1843; Vicar-Gen. of Newry and 
Morne,and Vicar of Newry, 1843-1875; Dean of 
Dromore, 1850-1875; and Chaplain to Lords-Lieut. 
of Ireland. Third Edition, revised, printed on 
papier vergé, square 8vo, 5s. 


II. 


PERSONALITY the Beginning and 
End of METAPHYSICS, and the Necessary 
Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Crown 
8vo, 38. 

“This is a little book; but it contains more sound 
philosophy than many pretentious treatises. It is an 
attempt to recall analytical theorists, who reduce 
everything in knowledge to mere ‘states,’ or to the 
‘impressions and ideas’ familiar to us in Hume, to 
common-sense and reality."—British Quarterly Review. 


Ill. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and Other 
Sermons, By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. 

“Sermons which deal with such topics are the 
reverse of commonplace, ..... ‘hey are thoughtful, 
suggestive, and high-toned, the outcome of a powerful 
and cultured mind.”—Scofsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. 

MR. GLADSTONE — MIDLOTHIAN. 
A LETTER TO THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
By a SCOTTISH LIBERAL. 

Price Is. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
NEW ZEALAND: 
ITS RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS. 


By JOHN BATHGATE, 
District Judge, Dunedin. 


W. and R, CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








LIFE OF JAMES HEPBURN, 
EARL OF BOTHWELL. 


By FREDERIK SCHIERN, 
Professor of History in the University of Copenhagen. 


Translated from the Danish by the Rev. DAVID 
BERRY, F.S.A. Scot. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Vignette of Hermitage Castle, 
and facsimile of Bothwell’s Book Stamp, price 16s. 


FOUR MONTHS IN A SNEAK-BOX. 
A Boat-Voyage of 2,600 Miles. 
By NATHANIEL H. BISHOP. 
In 1 vol.demy 8vo, with Maps and Plates, price 10s 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


VOYAGE OF FHE PAPER CANOE. 
From Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico. 
In 1 vol. demy Svo, with Maps and Plates, price 10s 6d. 





SELF-CULTURE, 
Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. 
A VADE-MECUM FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
STUDENTS. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Twelfth Edition. In1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, price 23 6d 


SERMONS. 
By the Rev. JOUN KER, D.D. 
Twelfth Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers 


Now ready, } rice 61; by post, 8d. 

OME THINGS in AMERICA; Set 
forth in Thirteen Letters. By CHarLES WARING. 

WILLIAM Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 

Now reaty, in 8vo, price 3s *d, cioth. 

IBERALISM v. IMPERIALISM; 
and PARLIAMENT and the PEOPLE.—Two 
Political Lectures by CHARLES ANTAONY, Jun., Author 
of “ The Social and Political Dependence of Women,” 


&e. 
The NATIONAL Press AGENCY, Limitel, 106 Shoe 
Lane, EC. 


J, or THEATRE at LYONS.—See 
y the BULLDER (4d, by post 44d) for exterior 
View, and Section showing Theatre at work—View 
of Mont Cenis Monument— View and Plan of Thornlie- 
bank Hal's—Architectural Ornament, by late Professor 
Barry—Information as t» Purchase of Water Com- 

anies— Assyrian Researches — Antiquities of the 
toon Company—Competition Discussed ~—Govern- 
ment and the Arts—Structural Failures, &¢.—46 
Catherine Street, aud all Ne wsmen, 











HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


M. De PRESSENSE on HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By 


Z a PRESSENSt, D.D. Now ready, crown 8yo, 
8 6d. 


“This very exquisite and interesting gallery of 
representative portraiture is worthy of the illustrious 
author of ‘The Life and Work of Jesus Christ,’ "— 
Literary Churchman. 


“An interesting volume. The sketch of M. Thiers 
is too laudatory, but the others are mostly excellent. 
There is a singularly sympathetic account of Robert. 
son of Brighton. Thatof Monod will seem to English 
readers the most novel. The book is excellently 
translated.” —Athenzum. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


Dr. PRESSENSE’S EARLY YEARS 
of CHRISTIANITY. In 4 vols, 7s 6d each. 
Sold separately as follows :—Vol. I. The APOS- 
TOLIC AGE.—II. The MARTYRS and APOLO- 
GISTS.—IIL. HERESY and CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE.—IV. CHRISTIAN LIFEand PRACTICE 
in the EARLY CHURCH. 


“To the bulk of Liberal Christians, Dr. Pressensé’s 
achievement will be very valuable.”—<Atheneum, 





LECTURES by the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, Dean 
HOWSON, Dean PEROWNE, Canon BARRY, &e. 


HOMILETICAL and PASTORAL 
LECTURES. Delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral 
before the Church Homiletical Society, With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of GLOUCESTER and 
BRISTOL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


* As a guide and help to clergymen for the work of 
the study, the pulpit,and the parish, these lectures 
cannot be too highly commended.”—Scotsman. 





COMPLETION of DR. DUFF’S BIOGRAPHY. 


“ You cannot help reading the book straight off." 
Spectator. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., 
LL.D. By GgeorGs SmiTH, LL.D., Author of “ The 
Life of Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay.” With 
Portraits by Jeens, and Maps. In 2 vols. Svo, 
price 128 each. 


“Tt is a noble portrait of a noble man; a brilliant 
and successful representation of a brilliant and suc- 
cessful enterprise.”"—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


NEW WORK by DR. W. M. TAYLOR, of NEW 
YORK. ‘ 


The LIMITATIONS of LIFE, and 
other SERMONS. By Rev. W. M. TayLor, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Ministry of the Word,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“Sermons crowded with sound, wholesome, re- 
ligious teaching ; abundantly illustrated by metaphor, 
anecdote, and poetry."—Literary World. 


NEW EDITION, this day (the Sixth), with 20 Illus- 
trations, price 7s 6d. 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN, 
By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


“A veryable and interesting sketch of geological 
science." —Spectator. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
1. The ORIGIN of the WORLD. According 


to Revelation and Science. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“It is a valuable addition to Biblical criticism from 
a point of view higher, scientifically, t.an we have 
yet had."—Spectator. 


2. LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being the 
History of the oldest-known Fossil Remains, and 
their Relations to Geological Time and to the De- 
velopment of the Animal Kingtom. Second 
Thousand, with numerous [Ilustrations, 7s 6d. 

“ The tale of this discovery has never been told with 
anything like the fulness and clearness with which 
Dr Dawson has now brought it before the publ.c.”— 
Saturday Review. 


The WORLD of ANECDOTE: an 


Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, &c., from Books 
and Times Recent and Kemote. By E. PAXTON 
Hvuov. Cheap Edition, 700 pages, 6s. 


“Full of wit and wisdom."—Séandard. 


The WORLD of MORAL and RELI- 
GIOUS ANECDOTE, By E. Paxton Hoop. 
Cheap Edition, 6s. 


“ A good selection, and an amusing and instructive 
book,” —Spectator. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW VOLUME OF DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY OF “CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready (940 pp.), medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the DICTIONARY 


of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES 

—EABA to HERMOCRATES. By Various Writers. Edited by 

Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., and Professor Wacr, M.A. (To be Completed in 4 vols.) 
List OF THE CHIEF ARTICLES. 


Articles. Authors. 
Anglo-Saxon Names... 480 Canon Stubbs and Canon Raine. 
British, Irish, and Scotch Saints... Rev. C. W. Boase and Rey. J. 
Gammack. 
Professor Plumptre, Rev. J. Words- 
worth, and Rev. A, J. Mason. 
Professor Lipsius. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Emperors of Rome 


Enoch, Book of 
Ephraim the Syrian... nte? 
Epiphanius of Salamis Professor Lipsius. 
Eschatology ‘ se ie: Professor Plumptre. 
Essenes ... via an sie wow Dr. Ginsburg. 
Eucharist Rev. E. 8. Ffoulkes. 
Eunomius a Canon Venables. 
Eusebius of Caesarea _ Bishop of Durham. 
Eusebius, Chronicle of Dr. Salmon. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia ‘ ar Dr. Reynolds. 
Eutyches and Eutychiauism ooo Rev. J. M. Fuller. 


Fathers, The... a ose ove Rev. E. 8. Ffoulkes. 


Gamaliel I. and other Rabbis... Dr. Ginsburg. 
George of ‘eniaaeee ie Canon Bright. 


Gnosticism i Dr. Salmon. 

Gop ; sou Canon Swainson. 
Gospels, “Apocryphal — sea Professor Lipsius. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus _... ‘0 Dr. Reynolds. 
Gregory of Nazianzus ‘. ae Professor Watkins. 
Gregory of Nyssa... cP ooo Canon Venables. 
Gregory of Tours. T. R. Buchanan. 


Gregory the Great and other Popes Rey. J. R. Barmby. 


Hebrew Learning among ~ 
Fathers aoe bs ; Canon Elliott. 
Hermas... ase Dr. Salmon. 


Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, bs} Canon Bright, Canon Venables, and 
Jerusalem, and Cons stanti nople Rev. Wm. Sinclair. 


ALSO AT EASTER. 
With Illustrations (1,200 pp.), medium Svo, 42s. 


The SECOND VOLUME (completing the 


Work) of a DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Comprising 
the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church, from the 
Time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Wm. Smrrn, D.C.L., and Archdeacon CuEETHAM, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street. 





On Thursday next will be published, price Two Shillings; or, post-free, Thirty 
Stamps. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1880.— 
Pryg, tare Annual Issue, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Review, and Periodical in the United Kingdom, the princinal 
co TINENTAL, UNITED STATES, and CANADIAN PAPERS, the NEWS- 
PAPER MAP, anda Directory of the Class Papers and Periodicals. 
C. MITCHELL and Oo., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This _— contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Sabscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


| Fetal LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 





We 72: RESIDENCE for INVALIDS 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOVK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 

HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER 


OLYTECHNIC.—MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in EIGHT 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS.—The descriptive poem recited by Miss ALICE 
BURNELLE, the Vocal Music under the direction of Mr. Stedman, at 3.30 and 
8.30.—Hdison’s loud-speaking Telephone, &c., by Mr. Daniel, 10.30.—The Zulu 
War, 11.0.—London, 11.30 and 8.0.—The Electric Light, 120.—Popular Optical 
Lecture, 2.30.—Phenomena of Light and the Ghost, 7, by Mr. King.—Instrumental 
Concert by the Paggi Family, 30 and 6.30.—Views of the Tay Bridge (as it was 
and as it is) 30 and 8.30.—Admission, ls. Reserved seats, 23, ls, and 6d. Open, 
10 0 tl 1, 1,2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments, 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full partieulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings. 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE: its 


Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, Museums, Social Life, Manners, 
and Amusements. By HENRY VIZETELLY. 
“ There is no lack of lively matter in Mr. Vizetelly’s volumes, while they embrace 
a vast amount of information of general interest and permanent value.”"—Times, 
“ We have to thank Mr. Henry Vizetelly for a really instructive book.”—= 
Illustrated London News. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


TYPICAL WORKING-MEN and WOMEN. 


By a WORKING-MAN. 
Now ready, price 7s 6d. 


IN KENT with CHARLES DICKENS. By 


THOMAS — Author of “ The Life of Lord Lyttleton,” “ Secret Societies,” 
&e. lvo 


DAYS and NIGHTS in LONDON: Studies in 


Black and Grey. By J. Ewinca RitcHIe, Author of “The Night Side of 
London,” &e, 1 vol. crown octavo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnarp Downe, 


Author of ‘* The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELL,—ON and OFF the STAGE. 


BuxtTon, Author of “ Jennie of ‘ The Prince’s’,” &e. 3 vols. 


POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By Mrs. H. 


LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ Juliet's Guardian,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


AN ARTFUL WIDOW. By Vernon Sr. 


CLARE, Author of ‘Rough but True,” &e, 3 vols. (This day 


By B. H. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


et ee ee IN 





IRELAND. 


THE DUBLIN MANSION HOUSE COMMITTEE, composed of gentlemen, 
clerical and lay, of different religions and political opinions, is at present in 
communication with 526 local committees. Over 300,000 individuals are now 
receiving relief through this organisation. The distress, acute and widespread, 
is daily increasing. The Central Committee is in constant receipt of letters from 
clergymen and laymen of different religions and political persuasions depicting 
the “grievously destitute condition of the people, and imploring instant relief. 
The distress, though most severe in the West, has largely invaded the Northern 
and Southern provinces. Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged by any 
of the following gentlemen :— 

E. Dwyer Gray, M.P., Lord Mayor; Most Rev. Dr. Trench, Archbishop of 
Dublin; J. W. Mackey, Knt., D.L.; J. Barrington, Kut., D.L.; Jonathan Pim; 
W. Lane Joyant, D.L.; Hugh Tarpey, Ald., J.P., Treasurers. 

Hon. Secretaries, 
R. W. Bagot, Canon, LL.D. T. Maxwell Hutton. 
James Daniel, P.P. Charles Kennedy. 
P. M‘Cabe Fay. George B. Owens, Knt. 

Mansion House, Dublin, February, 1880. 





i toe MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) B 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) B dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematical parochial organisa- 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of "the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1, 500 a@ year, over and above andual grants from the 
Society and Gover nment. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
' Minster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), 

8.P.G. Office, 19 Delah: ay Street, Westminster, 8.W. : 





HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


Beprorp’ S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


PREDFORD'S © AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


me AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


I EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 





WATCHES 

















— = AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


BEPFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 








. W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 





the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The CRIMINAL CODE of the JEWS. 


(According to the Talmud) Massecheth Synhedren. Reprinted 
from the Pall Mail Gazette, with Additions. By Puiuip B. 
BENNY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of “ Heaps of Money.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 


Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Richard 


JeFrFERIES, Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life 
in a Southern County,” “The Amateur Poacher.” Crown 8vyo, 
7s 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Holme Lee, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ &c., &c. 3 vols. 
[Now veady. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS—NOTICE. 


A Revised List of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY is now ready, 
nnd will be forwarded free on application. 


This List will be found to contain the best Recent Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adven- 
ture, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the New Season, and 
of all New Editions of the Popular Standard Works in the 
Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the Leading Pub- 
lishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of 
general interest as they appear. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well- 
selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS is also now ready for delivery. This 
Catalogue contains:—The Life of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar—Letters of 
Charles Dickens—Memoirs of Mrs. Tait—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Memoirs of 
Baroness Bunsen—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’—Life of Charles 
Mathews—Life of Charles Lever—A Nook in the Apennines—Macvey's Corre- 
spondence, and many other Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons; 
with nearly Three Thousand older Works, many of which are out of Print, 
and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Professor MAX MULLER’S ESSAYS and LECTURES. 
New Edition (1880), in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 
: T 7 - | 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. 
MAX MutLusr, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 
By the Same Author, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION : Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution. With Two Essays on False Analogies and the 
Philosophy of Mythology. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 4 vols. 8vo, price 
£2183. Vols. I. and II. Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, 
Traditions, and Customs ; Second Edition, price 24s, Vol. Ill. Essays on Litera- 
ture, Biography, and Antiquities, price 16, Vol. 1V. Essays, chiefly on the Science 


of Language, 18s. 
ne London: LONGMANS and Co. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880: 


a Protest and an Appeal. By O. K., Author of “Is Russia Wrong?” With 
a Preface by J. A. FroupE, M.A. 8vo, with Portrait and 2 Maps, price 14s, 
[Vow ready. 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 


By the Author of “Society in St. Petersburg,” &. Translated from the 
German by E. FatrFrax Taytor. 8vo, 14s. 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY; being some 


Thoughts on Democratic Reform. By Cartes ANTHONY, Jun. Feap. 8vo. 
[Un the press. 


The SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPEND- 


ENCE of WOMEN, By Cuartes AntHony, Jun. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 
. Lin the press, 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private 


Journal of a White Trader in Zululand duriag the British Invasion. By 
CORNELIUS VIJN. Translated and Edited by the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. 


TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA, 


delivered before the Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, January 6th and 
January 9th, 1880. By JAMES ANTHONY FrouDE, M.A. 8vo, 5s. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 


of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Niece, the CouNTESS OF MINTO. Crown 
8vo, Maps, 12s. 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornithology, 


with Instructions for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. By 
CuaRLES Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth extra ; 15s, tree calf; 17s, morocco. 


PATH and GOAL; a Discussion on the Ele- 


ments of Civilisation and the Conditions of Happiness. By M. M. KALiscu, 
Ph.D., M.A. 8vo, price 12s 6d. [On Tuesday next. 


The A BC of PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. 


T. GrirFitu, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Author of ‘ Behind the Veil,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (In a few days. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the 


Present Condition and the Gradual Growth of the Science of Political 
baa By the late Watter Bacenot, M.A. Edited by R. H. Hurron. 
3vo, 10s 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY : the Principles of 


Qualitative Analysis. By WILLIAM A, TILDEN, D.Sc., Lond. F.0.S. Feap. 8vo, 
price ls 6d, (On Friday next. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, for Colleges and Schools. Translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S, 
Ninth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 15s. 


GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


General Readers and Young Persons: a Course of Physics. Translated by 
E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. Third Edition, Plates and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, price 
7s 6d. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS LIBRARY. 


Each Work, in crown 8yo, a Single Volume, complete in itself, price 2s, boards ; 
or 2s 6d, cloth :— 
By Major Whyte-Melville. 


DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 


By Earl Beaconsfield, K.G. 
LOTHAIR. 
CONINGSBY. 


SYBIL. The GLADIATORS. 
TANCRED. GOOD for NOTHING. 
VENETIA. HOLMBY HOUSE 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. 


The INTERPRETER. 

KATE COVENTRY. 

ALROY. The QUEEN'S MARIES. 

The YOUNG DUKE. 

VIVIAN GREY. 

By the Author of * The Rose 
Garden.” 


UNAWARES. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
The WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 





By Various Writers. By the Author of “‘ The Atelier 
ELSA and HER VULTURE. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY da igs” 
The SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS.| MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
The BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. | The ATELIER DU LYS. 


Uniform with the above, TRENCH'’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE, 2s 6d, 
boards ; or 3s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 
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MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE LAST SIX YEARS. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD. The Political History of 


Six Years, from the end of 1873 to January, 1880. By P. W. CLAYDEN. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 





. THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
FREE LAND. By ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of “ Social Politics,” §e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





FOURTH EDITION. ” 
FREE-TRADE in LAND. By the late JOSEPH KAY, M.A., Q.C. Edited 


by his Widow. With Preface by the Right Honourable John Bright, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 





ENGLISH POLITICS SINCE 1815. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. By WILLIAM CORY. 


Part I. MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 





PROFESSOR SAYCE’S NEW WORK. 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 


ARCHIBALD HENRY SAYCE, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW WORK. 
The CRAYFISH. An Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
T. A. HUXLEY, F-.RS., with Eighty-two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


*,* An Edition of 250 Copies, all of which are numbered and signed, has been prepared on large paper. These contain 
the First Impressions of the Wood Engravings, carefully printed at hand-press, price 15s. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
SISTER DORA. A Biography by MARGARET LONSDALE. With 


Portrait, Engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and One Illustration. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [Next week. 





“A REALLY GREAT WORK.”—The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 


The SUPERNATURAL in NATURE. A Verification by Free Use of 
SCIENCE. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. [Next week. 





THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM;; or, Book of Saints. With Notes, Critical, 


Exegetical, and Historical. By the Rev. ROBERT OWEN, B.D., sometime Public Examiner in Law and Moder 
History in the University of Oxyord, and Author of “An Introduction to the Study of Dogmatic Theology,” $c. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 18s. “ 4 





TO BE READY ON FEBRUARY 24. 
The GENESIS of EVIL, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. By 


SAMUEL COX, Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” and Editor of “ The Expositor.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 





VOL, |. TO BE READY ON FEBRUARY 24. 
The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated, with Critical Notes and 


Dissertations, by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the’* SpecTaror ’’ Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 14, 1880. 
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